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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER: IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNOAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, WwW. 
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bigtime PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Nov. 15, 

at Three o'clock. The Pro; pogptmme will ty ag gs No. 8, in A, 

ana lange .” Op, 205 (Raff); Pianoforte Concerto G minor (Mendels- 

ae oe fore? ianoforte, Ballet Music, Polyeucte (Gounod)—first time at these 

‘oncerts. Vocalist—Mr Santley. Pianist—Miss Anna Mebli Conductor— 

Mr AvG@ust Manns, Seats, 2s. 6d. and One Shilling, Admi ion to Conceit- 
room, Sixpence, 





R° 4s ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. ‘ 
Principal—Professor MAOFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, « open to Subscribers, Members, and 
, will take place at this InsTiTUTION (in the New Concert-room), on 
SaTuRDAY Evening, the 22nd inst., at Eight o'clock, Oonduoter—Mr WALTER 
MACTAREES. 
Tickets (which "ie be ee at the doors): Rare ree 2s. 6d. ; and Stalls, 


5s. each. 
wi order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
Loxmon BALLAD CONCERTS. 








ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr Jases’s Hatt. 
~-Mr Jonny Boosry begs to announce that the FIRST CONCERT OF THE 
FOURTEENTH SEASON will be given on WEpDNEsDAY next, at eight o'clock, 
when the following artists will appear:—Miss Mary Davies and Miss Rose 
Stuart; Mdme creme gl we and Miss Annie Butterworth; Mr Sims 
Reeves, and Mr Edwa Mops r Santley and Mr Maybrick, Pianoforte— 
Mdme Arabella Goddard. he London Vocal Union, under the direction of 
Mr Fred, Walker. Oonductors—Mr SIDNEY a and Mr Henry PARKER. 
Stalls, 78,6d.; Reserved Area, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Areg, 2s.; Gallery and 
Orehestra, ls. Tickets of Mr ‘Austin, St pdt Hail ; the usual Agents; and 
at Boosey *& Oo.’s Ballad Concert Office, 295, Regent Street. 





ROSVENOR HALL, 200, Buckryenam Patace Roan, 
8.W.—The GROSVENOR PHILHARMONIO OONCERTS, at Popular 
Prices, will commence at the above Hall, on Monpay Evening, Nov. 24, at Eight 
o'clock precisely, and continue on alternate Mondays, viz., Dec. 8 and 22. Artists 
at present en, : Pianoforte—Miss Edwards, Herr Lehmeyer ; Violin—Herr 
Schneider ; Violoncello—Herr Schuberth, Herr Otto Leu; Clarionet—Mr Lazarus; 
Vocalists—Miss Edwards, Miss Alice Fairman, — Helene Arnim, Mr Frederic 
he Mr Gerard Coventry, Signor Valcheri, &c._ Tickets, 5s,, 2s. 6d., and 
mes and all aw particulars to behad % of Messrs: ‘HOLLIS, Music 


Publishes 63, Ebury 





OME LIEBHART begs to announce that she hag 
established a VOCAL ACADEMY, for Amateur and Professional Ladies, 
at her Residence, on the system of the Vienna Sreeenvetcian, Particulars of 
Mdme LieBHART, 67, Warwick Road, Maida Vale, W 





DME LIEBHART also begs to announce her intention of 
giving a Series of BALLAD OONCERTS in the course of the Winter 
Season, in which her most advanced professional pupils will have an H pcvigre 
of making their appearance in pene Further particulars will be duly 
announced,—67, Warwick Road, Maida Vale, W. 





Me and Moms EDWYN FRITH (Basso and Contralto), 
of the Royal Albert Hall and principal London and Provincial Concerts, 
request communications concerning Oratorio, Ballad Ooncerts, &c., to be 
addressed—47, TACHBROOK STREET, Belgravia, 8.W. En for Walworth, 
Nov, 18; St James's Hall, Dec. 4; Gravesend, Dec. 9; Birmingham Philharmonic 
Society, Woman of Samaria, eg 27; 8t James's Hall, b, 17, 1880, &e. 
Vacaneies for a few Professional or Amateur Pupils, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HAYMARKET. 


ITALIAN OPERA AT CHEAP PRICES.— 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


Special Notice.—Grand Matinée._Mdme Marie Roze and Mame Trebellt. 
[us DAY (Sarurpar), Nov. 15 | em at Two 


o'clock), will be performed Verpr’s Opera, “AIDA.” =e 
Fancelli ; Amonasro, Signor Pantaleoni; Amneris, Mdme meet: and 


Mdme Marie Roze, 
Mdlle Minnie Hauk. 

THis Eventna (SATURDAY), Nov, 15, Bizer’s Opera, “CARMEN.” Carmen, 

Mdlle Minnie Hauk. 
LAST TWO WEEKS OF THE SEASON. 

Monpay next, Noy. 17, “sAEDA.” “~Mdme Trebelli and Mdme Eugene Pappen- 
heim (her first appearanee‘in the character of Aida). 

Tvrspay next, Nov. 18, ‘‘CARMEN.” Carmen, Malle Minnie Hauk, 

WEDNESDAY next, Nov. 19, “IL FLAUTO Mel (for the first time 
this season),. Mdme Ilma di Muska and Mdme Marie 

THURSDAY next, 20; “ROBERT LE DIABLE.” Mame Tima di Murska 
and Mdme Marie Soce® 

Fripay next. Nov. 21, production of ‘‘OBERON.” Mdme Trebelli and 
Mdme Eugénie Pappenheim. 

SarurpDAy Evening, Nov. 22, ‘“‘MIGNON.” Mdme Sone. i. -Ménatine @ di 
Murska, and Mdmé Mfarié Roze (her first appearance thi 
character of Mignon), 

Special Notice.—Grand Matinée. 

SaTuRDAY Afternoon, Nov. 22 (at Two o’clock), “CARMEN.” Carmen, Mdme 
Minnie Hauk. f 

Doors open at Seven. The Opera will commence at Half-past Seven. 

ad Prices :—Orchestral Stalls, 12s.6d.; Grand Circle Seats, 8s.; Box 

6s.; Pit, 3s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 4s. ; Gallery Stalls, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. r 

Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d, upwards, 

Special Notice.—The usual opera restrictions as to Evening Dress are 
dispensed with. 

Box Office of ‘Ter Majesty's Theatre (under the Portico of the Operahouse), 
open daily from Yen to Five, under the superintendence of Mr. Bailey. 


BALFE'S CELEBRATED BALLAD. 
MY LOVE FAR AWAY. 


Sung by Mdme Marte Rozz at-all- her Engagements; also by Mdme GEeRsTER, 
Miss Mary Daviks, &c, 





Notices of f the Press. 

“ Only the weary traveller who, after.a long journey over the desert, comes 
suddefily upon a sprihg-of puré water can imagine how refreshin, £ a ballad like = 
ba one before us to the wanderer through dreary wastes of m 

s character even in the opening symphony, which, ending on ti Eenteee, 

alan for a whole bar, leads with charming effect to the tuneful and simple 
prin which the words are wed Apart, too, from the excessive beauties 
of the the harmonies, the refirled and“Srtistic touches in the accompaniment prove 
pe even on the merest trifies a conscientious author bestows as much attention 
nm an elaborate work,”— The Musical Times, Nov. 1st, 1879. 
“Phe song before us must have been written in @ very happy moment ; the 
ciahelr§ is unusually taking and joyous, without a tinge of vu phe and it is 
accompanied in masterly fashion,” —Zhe Queen, Nov, 8, 1879, 


The Poetry by “AR, a Music b 
MARIA X. HAYES, BALFE, 


Editions in O and B flat, TwojShillings ~ a 
London: Durr & SrEWART, 2, Hanover Street, W. 


“SHALL I WASTING IN DESPAIR.” 


Madrigal for Five Voices (8, 0. T. T. and B.). 
By G. A. OSBORNE. 








London: NovELLO, EWER & Co., Berners Street. 
Price Sixpence. 
“TELL ME NOT MY LOVE WILL CHANGE.” 
R GERARD COVENTRY will sing the New Song 
(composed expressly for him), “TELL ME NOT MY LOVE WILL 
CHANGE,” at the Royal Aquarium Concert, November 24th, 





OPEN EVERY EVENING and 


y 
# 
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[waes CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 


Residental Branch, GRANVILLE PARK, BLACKHEATH. The fee of Fourteen 
Guineas includes tuition, board, and railway season ticket for twelve weeks from 
any date, Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Castali, Monari- 
Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, Amand 
Oastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. O, Cooper, F. Chatterton, 
T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, and T. Harper. Director—Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell. Upwards of 200 Students are attending the various classes. Prospectuses. 
—O. Ray, Sec., 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


i DLLE VICTORIA DE BUNSEN begs to announce that 


she has ARRIVED in Town for the Season. Address—6, Brompton 
Square, 8.W. 








“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


R JOHN CROSS will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
** ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (by desire), at his first concert of the 
season, at the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, Nov. 12. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and ‘‘ THE MESSAGE.” 
) R LEONARD POYNTER will sing, on the 28th Novem- 


ber, at the Camden Athenezum, ASCHER’S popular Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, 
MESSAGE,” 





WHERE ART THOU ?” and BLUMENTHAL’s Song, * THE 


ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” 
ISS NINA BRUNELL will play Every Evening during 
the gnsuing week ASCHER’s popular Fantasia on “ALICE, WHERE ART 
THOU ?” at the Langham Hall. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
R W. MONK will sing AscHer’s popular Romance, 


“ ALIOE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Miss Nellie Chaplin’s Ooncert, at 
Teddington, on Monday next, Nov. 17. 


“THE WANDERER.” 
N ISS LOUISA BALL, the young Elocutionist, will recite 
Mr Epwarp OxenNFoRD’s Poem, “THE WANDERER” (by desire) on 


Saturday evening, December 13, at the Post Office Orphan Home Concert, St 
James's Hall, 














i DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s admired Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” at Bath, Nov. 15. 





LARA SALVI, Professor of Singing, begs to announce 
that she will give INSTRUCTION in the VOCAL ART (Italian Method) in 
English, French, German, and Italian Languages, at 17, Margaret Street, Regent 
—— Hours of attendance—Morning, Ten to Twelve; Afternoon, Two to Bix 
o'clock. 


N RS JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her pupils and 

- friends that she has Returnep to Town, Applications for Pianoforte 

og = Lessons to be addressed, 15, Albert Street, Glo’ster Gate, Regent's 
ark, N.W. 








FOR SALE. 
OLD FLUTE, with SILVER KEYS, by Rvvaxt, Ross, 


CaRTE & Co, 1867 Patent, in perfect order, ‘A bargain.” Apply to 
“A. P,”, 3, Promenade Terrace, Cheltenham, . wad 


i} ISS EMMELINE DICKSON, Soprano, begs to announce 


her Return to Town. For Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 
address, Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Btreet, Ww ; 


N ISS PURDY has Rercrnep to Town, Address to Miss 
Purdy’s residence, 35, Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 


REMOVAL. 
h DME CAVE-ASHTON has Removed to 34, DrvonsutrE 


STREET, Portland Place, W. 














REMOVAL. 


G!GNoR GUSTAVE GARCIA requests that all Communica- 
Maida Vel, Worden rf — Residence, No, 5, STRANRAER PLACE, 
REMOVAL. 

\ R LAMBORN COCK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 


63, New Bond Street, begs t i y 
STREET, Ostord siren We gs to announce his Removal to 23, HOLLES 








TO MUSICSELLERS. 


WANTED, by a respectable Youth of good appearance, 
Oties aged fifteen, some LIGHT OCCUPATION in a Musicsellers or Publisher's 
oa nS as a fair knowledge of music. Small Salary required, Address 
- H.,” care of VINCENT, 10, Denman Street, W, . r 





“HER VOICE.” 


*T7ER VOICE.” Ianacz Grssonr’s 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sun 
price 4s., by Duncan Darul Co., 244, 


2. popular Song (poetry 
y Mdme Enriquez, i 1 
ent Street, W. ahs nate 2 





ICORDI'S CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 
MUSIO, and Music published in Italy. 
From £2 12 0 eee + Het P 
oo. eal ce she oa 
» £110 bie a was 


re evs sen pens @ ak 
Prospectus Gratis and Post free. 
“AIDA,” 
Complete for Voice and Piano, Italian words ‘ide Jas 
bo. 0. do, Italian and English words 
Do, Ter Femmeeeee in ce eck ae tee ce 


pe ate +» per Annum, 
... per Half-year. 
+. per Quarter, 
... per Month. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

FAREWELL (a Sonnet | Shakspere), OARANIOLO ... 
FOR EVER AND FOR EVER. 8.M8.0. Tosti 
GOOD NIGHT. 8.MS.0. L. Denza Pre 
THE PINING FLOWER. Rorott... 
FOR YOU AND ME, ©. PinsuT!... 
THY NAME ALONE. ©. PrnsvurTt.., * pa en 
AN ITALIAN SONG, ©, PrinsvuT ... ns ote ¥s on 
O MUSIC SWEET. ©. PINSUTI _... ove e ooo ose 99 
LA LUNA IMMOBILE. Serenata, Duet from Borro’s — Mefistofele, 

a with great success, by Mdme Nilsson and Mdme Trebelli, &c., at 
Sir J. Benedict’s and the Royal Albert Hall Concerts, and at the 
Birmingham Festival da 8 Ak, ab hee ae Me. en 


www h\H howto 


Lists of every description gratis and post free, All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
265, Regent Street, London, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFrFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
_ manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
0} aris, 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT OIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner en powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(late Burret, CramMpon & Oo.), 
Established 1830, 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Cons2rvatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Puris: Passage du Grand 
Yerf, 13 et 20, 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 





NEW SERIES.—No, 16.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Theatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1879, is Now Ready. 


BILL OF THE PLAY, 

1. Tax WatCH-ToweRr: “ Regenerating the Stage ;” ‘The Stage Drunkard ;” 
“Mr Dion Boucicault on Himself,” 

2, CABINET PHOTOGRAPH of Miss CAROLINE HEATH, 

3. Tae Rounpd TaBLe: ‘Shylock, and other Stage Jews,” by Frederick 
Hawkins; ‘‘The Eagles and the Carcass,” by Clement W. Scott; ‘‘ Secrets 
of recent ‘ Successes,’” by Percy Fitzgerald; ‘Stage Management,” by 
Robert Reece ; “‘ Managers and Plays,” by William Tirebuck ; ‘The Calvert 
Memorial Performance,” by Herman Merivale. 

4, CaBINeT PorTRAtt of Mr GrossMITH, JUN. 

5. FEUILLETON: ‘‘ Sweet Little Nolly,” by Claude Templar, 

6. NOTES en passant. 

7. AT THE Piay: In London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian 
Cities, and New York, 

8, Echoes from the Green-room, 


London: WyMAN & SNS, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.0 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS, 

( From the “Graphic,” Nov. 8.) 

Mr Arthur Chappell commenced the season 1879-80 on Monday 
evening with a programme constructed upon principles his un- 
swerving adherence to which has helped to sustain the fortunes of 
the Popular Concerts for upwards of twenty years, and to con- 
solidate them into a permanent institution. That these classical 
entertainments have supplied a public want is now generally 
admitted. When, in the early spring of 1859, the first series of 
‘‘six”” was announced, the idea won hearty approval from amateurs 
who, possessing faith in what is healthy and genuine, believe that 
the numerous works in various forms which the great masters have 
bequeathed to the Musica di Camera were not ‘intended for the sole 
enjoyment of ‘‘select circles,” much less for the casual scrutiny of 
bibliographs in out-of-the-way corners of libraries. On the other 
hand, they were sneered at by habitual sceptics, who, despite what 
should be convincing signs of the times, are never disposed to admit 
that the finest exemplifications of art (‘‘ high art”) can appeal to the 
sympathies and reach the hearts of large masses of people. The 
Popular Concerts, however, have ina great measure dispelled this 
illusion. At the beginning they may be said to have obtained chiefly 
a succes destime, and for some years onward, if we are rightly 
informed, the financial results were not over encouraging. This 
might have disheartened speculators of nervous temperament, who, 
after discovering a new path, finding it here and there bestrewed 
with obstacles which they are endowed with neither the will nor 
the fortitude to surmount, timorously recede and leave it open to 
bolder adventurers, The originators of the Popular’ Concerts were 
of a different stamp. Undismayed by difficulties, foreseen or un- 
foreseen, pecuniary or otherwise, they persevered, and, to employ a 
phrase which has passed into history, went on ‘‘ pegging away” 
until their object was attained. Strengthened by the courage of 
their opinions, they had started with a firm eonviction that in the 
City of London and its labyrinth of suburbs a public existed—not 
an ideal, but a real substantial public—in all ways calculated to 
serve their purpose. This belief has in the process of years been 
gradually and surely confirmed, The Popular Concerts have made 
St James’s Hall—which, indeed, they materially aided in saving from 
collapse—famous throughout musical Europe ; and the sobriquet of 
‘* Pops,” at one time, in a spirit of good-humoured chaff, applied to 
them by the unconvinced, is now generally accepted as a term of 
merited distinction, in relation to an enterprise worthily and per- 
manently established. On Monday night the hall presented its 
accustomed appearance, and faces of well-known amateurs and 
professors, who are rarely absent from these weekly performances, 
were remarked among the crowded audience. The shilling places in 
the orchestra, the continued maintenance of which has been one of 
the wisest decisions of the management, were all filled with eager 
listeners. Wanting these attentive backers-up, it has been suggested 
that the artists behind whom they were seated would miss a certain 
traditional stimulus, such keen appreciation and cordial marks of 
sympathy as come from the orchestra alone sufficing to spur them 
on to increased exertion. The programme of Monday night con- 
tained only a single quartet ; but that was one from the exhaustless 
and ever-fascinating pen of Haydn, whose music, instrumental music 
especially, can never grow old. The Quartet in B flat (Op. 50, No. 
1), although forty-two out of the eighty-three were known to Mr 
Chappell’s patrons, was now introduced for the first time at the 
Popular Concerts, Like the majority of its companions, this quartet 
is full of vigorous life, graceful, expressive, gay, and spirited by 
turns—one, in fact, after Haydn’s best and most genial manner ; 
which, added to its being played to perfection by Mdme Norman- 
Neruda, Herr L. Ries, Mr Zerbini, and Signor Piatti, accounts 
easily enough for the unanimous favour with which it was received 
by the audience. The Moravian violinist plays Haydn (as she does 
Mosart) always con amore ; but she has also an unlimited command 
of the bravura school, invented by the old Italian masters (of which 
Bach knew something). This was shown by her marvellous execu- 
tion of Tomaso Vitali’s very interesting and extremely difficult 








Ciaconna in G minor, with twenty-nine variations, which may, in 
several instances, compare with the more elaborate and generally 
known Chaconne (in D minor) of J. S. Bach. Never was the queen 
of violinists in finer play, and never were her efforts more heartily 
acknowledged by a crowd of admirers. The Ciaconna of Vitali— 
a notable man in his way, and, irrespective of the time at which he 
flourished (a century and a half ago), an extraordinarily - gifted 
virtuoso—was first introduced to us by Joseph Joachim, nine years 
ago. More from the same source would be welcome to all amateurs 
of the fiddle. The pianist of the evening was the young and clever 
Mdlle Janotha, a great favourite last year, and likely to advance in 
public estimation the oftener she is heard. Mdlle Janotha played 
no solo—which was a matter for regret. She joined Signor Piatti, 
however, in Herr Anton Rubinstein’s Sonata for pianoforte and 
violoncello in D, Op. 18, which, though an early and unequal work, 
has points of undoubted interest, and is written so as to exhibit the 
capabilities of the two instruments to the utmost advantage. Of 
what inestimable value to his fair partner was the co-operation of 
Signor Piatti it is hardly requisite to add. Both here and in the E 
flat trio of Beethoven (Op. 70, No. 2), with Mdlle Janotha at the 
piano and Mdme Neruda as a violinist, the Italian master of masters 
gave ample proof that his play has lost in nothing, but, if possible, 

is more finished than before. The vocalist was Miss Lilian Bailey, 

who, in airs by Handel and Weber, showed an agreeable mezzo- 

soprano voice and a fairly legitimate style of singing. 


eee 


THE LATE MRS JOSEPH ROBINSON, 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Mr Eprror,—As one intimately acquainted with the late Mr 
Joseph Robinson, may I crave space for a few lines respecting 
her. Mrs Robinson was well known,,and her great talent appre- 
ciated on the Continent as well asin England and Ireland, her 
adopted country. She was on terms of friendship with all the 
great artists, and from constantly playing with them became 
embued with the spirit and poetry of their works. As an execu- 
tant she was on a par with the best pianists, and as composer she 
has enriched our library with charming compositions, vocal and 
instrumental. 

In her professional career Mrs Robinson was ably assisted by 
her husband, Mr Joseph Robinson, a most eminent musician and 
first rate conductor, to whom Ireland owes a debt of gratitude ; 
for it has always been his constant aim to elevate public taste by 
bringing forward the highest works of art interpreted by his 
well-trained choral society. Those artists who have appeared in 
Dublin can testify to the hospitality of Mr and Mrs Robinson, 
Gracefully attractive, she received her guests with a charm 
peculiarly her own. Her kind acts were unbounded and un- 
ostentatious. 

At St Patrick’s Cathedral Mrs Robinson’s death was most 
pathetically and affectionately alluded to by Canon Smith. A 
portion of her cantata, God ts Love, was sung by the choir with 
expression, intensified by grief, for her many endearing qualities 
rendered her a universal favourite. 

Her loss will be felt by all friends, who, like myself, will ever 
cherish her memory. G. A. OsBorNE. 

5, Ulster Terrace, Regent's Park. 








M. Charles Lecocq’s new opera, La Jolie Persane, has been 
received with unanimous favour at the Théatre de la Renaissance. 
ANTWERP.—The Gounod Festival organised by the Société Royale 
d’Harmonie and the Société de Musique, in honour of the composer 
of Faust, went off with great success on his saint’s day, the 4th of 
the present month, he himself, after directing the rehearsals, 
officiating as conductor. The Mass of the Sacred Heart produced a 
deep impression, and fragments from Sapho were, in their way, 
ually effective. The principal vocalists were Mdlle Bermans, 
dme Schnitzler-Selb, and M. Duchesne. After the concert, an 
address, signed by all the persons who had taken part in the festival, 
and enclosed in a rich casket ornamented with the arms of Antwerp, 
was, together with his portrait—painted by M. Charles Verlat— 
presented to the honoured guest, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

(Very much better late than never.)—Awaiting the promised 
novelties, or quasi-novelties—the Flying Dutchman and Goetz’s 
Taming of the Shrew—Mr H. Mapleson has no alternative but to fall 
back upon the ample repertory of works more or less popular which 
he has at immediate disposal. Provided with a good all-round 
working company, including three or four ‘‘stars,” he can manage 
this easily enough, and so keep business going until the great cards 
he contemplates dealing out shall be ready to his hands. Wagner's 
romantic musical legend being familiar to amateurs both through its 
Italian and (thanks to Mr Carl Rosa) English adaptation, the 
strongest curiosity prevails about the comic opera of the late 
regretted Hermann Goetz, which was heard some time ago, in its 
original German form, at Drury Lane Theatre, imperfectly rendered 
and then laid on the shelf; it is, therefore, almost equivalent to 
new, and the sooner it is put in rehearsal the better. Meanwhile, 
the changes have been ringing on Aida, Carmen, Mignon, Lucia, 
Faust, Don Giovanni, &c. That Mad. di Murska should imper- 
sonate Donizetti’s heroine will surprise none who remember her in 
the same part years since. The Mignon of Ambroise Thomas is 
becoming a stock piece, and, perhaps, no more convincing sign of 
the versatility of Miss Minnie Hauk could be adduced than her 
excellent performance of a character which is the very antipodes 
of Carmen. The cast is strengthened, too, by a new Filina in the 
person of Mad. di Murska, to whom the florid music is precisely 
suited. Lotario, the harper, is carefully represented by Mr Conly, 
another visitor from the United States, with a fair barytone voice, 
and Mdme Trebelli is still, happily, Federico. The performance of 
Faust, with Miss Héléne Crosmond as Marguerite, Signor Frapolli, 
one of the readiest and most generally competent members of the 
‘‘troop, as Faust, Signor Rotaas Mephistofeles, Mr Carleton as Valen- 
tine, and Mdme Trebelli as Siebel, had much in its favour. To say 
anything fresh, however, about this well-worn opera would be as 
hard as to say anything that has not been said repeatedly about 
the not less well-worn 7'rovatore, or the impossible to wear out Don 
Giovanni, which were respectively performed on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday nights, each with a cast more or less efficient. Mdme Marie 
Roze (Leonora), as her Aida but lately showed, is thoroughly at home in 
Verdi’s music, while Miss Hauk is one of the sprightliest and most 
natural of Zerlinas. Mdme Eugenie Pappenheim’s Donna Anna has 
been justly praised for its earnestness and dignity, and merits equal 
commendation now. A fully competent Leporello is almost as hard 
to find as a thoroughly competent Don Giovanni, and in the case of 
their actual representatives at Her Majesty’s Theatre the good will 
must be accepted for the deed. Mdme Sinico’s Elvira stands where 
it has long stood, as a really artistic assumption. Among Mr 
Mapleson’s most recent acquisitions, the barytone, Sig. Pantaleoni, 
holds out excellent promise, and appears quite as much at home in 
the Conte di Luna of JI Trovatore as in the Amonasro of Aida, 
being, indeed, essentially a singer of the Verdi school. Signor 
Tecchi, another tenor, did good service when, the invaluable Signor 
Frapolli being indisposed, he replaced that gentleman as Manrico at 
a moment’s notice; and our old favourite, Signor Brignoli (yet 
another), still preserves the quality of his medium tones (the true 
test of a tenor voice) and his were Srd Italian method of emittin 
them. So that up to the present moment matters have proceedec 
smoothly enough. The Huguenots was played on Saturday, for the 
we . Signor Fancelli, with Mdme Pappenheim as Valentine. —G. 

ov. 1. 

During the present week three familiar operas have been added to 
the repertory of the season, beginning on Tuesday with Rigoletto, 
which used to rank as the tragic masterpiece of Verdi, whatever 
a ga it may hold now that Aida has found the secret of popu- 
arity. Anyhow, it is hard to imagine a series of Italian opera 
performances without the musical version of Le Roi s’amuse. The 
public like it, as was abundantly manifest on the occasion of which 
we speak; and while it continues to present the best possible 
openings for vocal and dramatic effects in all its principal characters, 

‘artists will love it likewise. The part of Gilda was sustained by 
Mad, Ilma di Murska, in whose repertory are many others better 
fitted to display her special qualifications. For dramatic purposes, 
the Hungarian lady needs the stimulus of a strong “situation,” 
influenced by which she releases herself from the bonds of conven- 
tionalism, while everyone knows that, as a vocalist, she shines in 
proportion to the florid character of her music. It was, therefore, 
not to be wondered at that, in the earlier scenes of Rigoletto, Mad. 
di Murska accomplished comparatively little. For this her singing 
and acting in the passionate duet following Gilda’s abduction makes 
some amends, the final act enabling her to make more, and to wind 
up with a success. Throughout the whole of the scene in which 
“Un di, se ben” is the musical feature, Mad. di Murska was as 
“intense” as even such strenuous circumstances demanded, and 





fairly won the applause she received. Mdme Trebelli was again the 
Maddelena whom all know and with whom all are satisfied. The 
part is a small one, but, small as it is, Mdme Trebelli’s secession 
from it would be a severe blow to the popularity of the entire opera. 
As the Duke, Signor Fancelli proved the value to a manager gf a 
tenor who has a voice. This artist was never an actor and probably 
never will be, but he can sing, and on the operatic stage we want 
singers first of all. Hence Signor Fancelli’s value, which the pro- 
gress of time does not abate, and hence, likewise, the satisfaction 
with which his appearance is greeted. On Tuesday Signor Fancelli 
exerted himself as unsparingly as ever, and obtained an encore both 
for his opening air and ‘‘La donna é mobile.” The difficult character 
of Rigoletto was sustained by Signor Pantaleoni, who brought into 
unusual prominence the vocation of the Jester. No doubt the part 
is open to such a reading, which secures strong, if not almost too 
violent contrasts, but many connoisseurs would prefer an embodi- 
ment based upon the distinct understanding that a professional 
‘‘fool” was not necessarily a clown. In other respects, Signor 
Pantaleoni’s performance deserved a good deal of praise. It was 
always intelligent and often forcible. The general representation 
showed a marked advance upon the standard of previous doings. 
Both orchestra and chorus are now getting into order, and approach- 
ing the degree of excellence short of which only disastrous results 
may be anticipated. 

On Thursday the opera was Robert le Diable, earliest of Meyer- 
beer’s contributions to the great French stage, and a work that, as 
shown by a full house on this occasion, bids fair to command 
patronage for long years to come. Bearing in mind what such a 
vast and complex musical drama requires, the | gr ogy ary gave 
little cause for complaint, and, indeed, was one of the best during 
the present season. Mdme Marie Roze distinguished herself by a 
sympathetic embodiment of the faithful Norman girl. In whatever 
position this artist may be placed she never fails to become identified 
with it completely. Her acting is seldom other than spontaneous 
and appropriate, while it appears at its best where the gentler 
emotions have to be expressed. Hence Mdme Roze’s success as 
Alice, and the sympathy with which the fortunes of that attractive 
personage were followed during the evening. Her singing frequently 
elicited applause, especially in connection with the two well-known 
airs, while, ee ly speaking, the assumption showed talent. 
Mad. Ilma di Murska took the part of Isabella—one which enabled 
her to do good service as of yore—and revelled in the opportunities 
of vocal effect supplied by its bravura music. The lady’s chief 
success, however, arose from a delivery of ‘‘ Robert, toi que j'aime,” 
surprising to those most familiar with the work she is capable of 
doing when in her best mood. Mad. di Murska’s rendering of the 
air was ig | passionate and pathetic, and made an unexpected 
effect. Signor Fancelli, as Roberto, showed himself to be in full 
possession of his robust means; Signor Tecchi played Rambaldo 
well, doing himself far greater justice than in parts more important ; 
and Signor Foli repeated an assumption of Bertramo, which, taken for 
all in all, is the best upon our stage. Frequent performance has 
made Signor Foli a master both of the music and the “ business ” of 
the mysterious personage he represented ; while he is enabled to 
place him before the eye in a very imposing aspect. These things 
were never more obvious than on Thursday, and much of the success 
of the representation was fairly due to the Bertramo of the evening. 
The minor parts were generally in safe hands ; the ballet was more 
effective than usual, thanks to the clever dancing of Madlle Palla- 
dino ; and the orchestra, under the bdton of Signor Li Calsi, showed 
further and valuable improvement. Last night Mozart’s Le Nozze 
di Figaro was given, with Mimes Pappenheim and Hauk, Signor 
Rota and Signor Pantaleoni in the cast.—D, T. 

Nov. 8. 

[The foregoing interesting articles were delayed by recalcitrant 
Carrier-pigeons.—®. B. ] 
te RE ayy gail) Set. tals tee * * * * 

The Spanish dancers made their appearance on Thursday night. 
At present we can only find space for the brief notice which appeared 
in the Telegraph. 

“The Spanish ballet troupe appeared in Don Giovanni's ball-room, and 
met with a cordial reception. The dancers consist of four men and eight 
ladies, with a principal, Senorita Fuensanta, all of whom wear the accepted 
stage version of their national costume, They illustrate, of course, the 
peculiarities of Spanish dancing, and should not be judged by reference to 
that which usually obtains on the operatic stage. Looked at from a national 
point’ of view their entertainment is interesting, while anyhow regarded, it 
cannot fail to please, Senorita Fuensanta is exceedingly graceful and ani- 
mated in her movements. Supple as a Spanish dancer needs to be, she has 
great command of eloquent gesture, and some of her tours de force are as 
original as they are bold. The troupe was loudly applauded, and will, no 
doubt, attract some attention during the rest of the season,” 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

These genuine entertainments, at which so much that is good can 
ange be heard, appear to excite the usual interest. They are well 
worth a visit to Sydenham once a week, no programme ever bein 
offered to the public without some point, or points, of specia 
interest. At the second concert H. Hulmean’s symphony in E flat, 
entitled Frithjof, which attempts to illustrate musically the old 
Scandinavian “‘saga” of Frithjof and Ingeborg, was produced. 
This work is much esteemed in Germany, more particularly at 
Berlin, where it has been played on many occasions. Though un- 
7 pretentious, it has no stamp of greatness about it. It is 
doubtless the offspring of labour and unquestionable talent, but 
without a sign, in any one of the four sections into which it is 
divided, of spontaneity—of that which comes and is not sought—of 
genius, in short. Why Herr Hofmann should have spun it out to so 
inordinate a length is hard to guess ; but it would seem now-a-days 
that to be ne is a sine qud non for any composer who strives to 
earn for himself repute among the notables of the period. The 
result, however, is prolixity and frequent dulness, and the symphony 
in E flat is no exception to this rule. The story of Frithjof does 
not lend itself naturally to such elaborate treatment. It is a 
simple love-story, with a touch of the supernatural such as properly 
belongs to Icelandic legend. The adagio (‘‘Ingeborg’s Lament ”’) 
and the scene with the fairies and giants are perhaps the ———— 
movements, the former being marked by real sentiment, while the 
latter, in its way, is both characteristic and effective. The contrast 
between the music of the Elves of Light and that of the giants of 
the Frost is well contrived and cleverly wrought out. There were 
two other instrumental pieces in the day’s selection, which sounded 
wonderfully fresh and instinct with vigorous life, coming after the 
Frithjof symphony. The first of these was Beethoven’s seldom 
heard pianoforte concerto in C major (No. 1), the solo part in which 
was executed by Mdme Montigny with congenial spirit and artistic 
taste ; the other was Sterndale Bennett’s ‘“ programme-overture ” 
(so termed), Paradise and the Peri, a work instinct with grace and 
fancy, and played, under the direction of Mr Manns, in such a 
manner as to render all its ideal beauty manifest. The variations 
on a movement from Beethoven’s sonata in E flat (Op. 31), composed 
by M. Saint-Saéns for two pianofortes, were oak with great and 
merited applause by Mdme Rémaury nat Miss Marie Wurm, an 
exceedingly promising young pianist, whose début in public could 
hardly have occurred under more favourable conditions. To play 
in oe with the accomplished French lady is, in itself, a 
valuable lesson. At the most recent concert, our eminent English 
violinist, Mr Carrodus, introduced, for the first time in this country, 
a movement, intended by Beethoven to be the introductory allegro 
of a concerto for violin and orchestra, but which he left unfinished. 

The movement, as left by Beethoven, is of itself only a frag- 
ment, but the learned musician, Joseph Helmesberger, of Vienna, 
completed it for him. In this form it was played, and very finely 
played, by Mr Carrodus, who deserves the thanks of all amateurs 
for bringing it forward. It is evidently an early composition, and 
belongs most probably to the period of the first symphony and 
other kindred productions. It was much admired and won unani- 
mous applause for the executant, who was loudly called back after 
quitting the orchestra, The symphony in C major, of Schumann, 
perhaps even more generally popular than its immediate precursor 
in B flat, was the first pau & inthe programme, and, splendidly 
executed from beginning to end, seemed to put every one in good 
humour. The romance and rondo finale from Molique’s A minor 
concerto for violin and orchestra was given by Mr Carrodus with all 
the earnestness and spirit of a favourite scholar who venerates the 
memory of his early guide and master. Few living artists can 
render the very difficult works of Molique with such unfailing 
accuracy as this gentleman. The vocalist was Schuch-Proska, from 
Dresden, already favourably known in thiscountry. At the concert 

n Saturday the symphony was Mendelssohn’s in A minor; an 
orchestral prelude and fugue by Mr F. Davenport was introduced 

see another column), besides a selection from Wagner’s Meistersinger, 
(and Dr Ferdinand Hiller’s pianoforte concerto in F sharp minor, for 
the first public appearance of Miss Bessie Richards at the Crystal 
— 

About this last performance our respected contemporary, the 
Musical Standard, in — ot 

‘Miss Bessie Richards made a successful appearance at these 
concerts. Though somewhat nervous—as, indecd, most young 
artists would naturally be in presence of such a critical audience, 
accustomed to the highest class of pianoforte playing—she performed 
her part in Hiller’s concerto for pianoforte and orchestra with 
brilliancy and expression. She was warmly applauded and deserved 
the encouragement thus given.” 

[To which we conscientiously add, “ By all means.”—W. D. D.} 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


The Choral Society connected with, and named after, this hall, 
began its ninth season in a very auspicious manner on Thursday 
evening, when Hlijah was performed to one of the largest audiences 
that ever assembled within the immense edifice. Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio is always a safe ‘‘draw,” no matter whether the public be 
metropolitan or provincial, the ordinary constituency of a musical 
society, or the special public who gather to a Festival. But not 
even the popularity of Llijah pind adequately explain the vast 
assemblage at Kensington on Thursday. More than one cause must 
have contributed to the result, and we easily find a second in the 
presence and co-operation of Mdme Emma Albani. The i 
songstress is not often heard in oratorio by London amateurs, and, 
when it was announced that she would take part in Elijah before 
going abroad for the remainder of the year, a desire to be present on 
the occasfen naturally arose. How Mdme Albani executes the soprano 
solos in the most dramatic of oratorios has been twice described in 
these columns within a few weeks—first, when she sang Mendels- 
sohn’s music at the Birmingham Festival, and next when she 
repeated the success then gained at the Festival held in Bristol. 
To what was said on those occasions we can now add very little ; 
all that is possible in the way of addition being a note of the 
progress evinced by each successive performance. Among the 
definitions of genius—there are many, all more or less unsuccessful 
—is one which represents it as the ‘‘ faculty of growth.” If this be 
correct, genius, undoubtedly, is a possession of Mdme Albani, 
since her artistic perception and expression, together with her 
executive means are constantly increasing. She appears to think 
that nothing is done while anything remains to do, and consecrates 
every effort to art by studious and unsparing endeavour. The 
reward of this is always unfailing. In some cases it may linger, 
but in the long run it comes. To Mdme Albani it came quickly, 
and she now eommands public admiration as though it were hers— 
which, indeed, it is—by natural right. The accomplished artist’s 
special success at the Albert Hall can be imagined, both as to 
character and measure. It was made first in the music of the 


Widow, throughout which her dramatic instinct and training again 
did the best of service by securing a vivid presentation of strong 
feeling. But only in the air, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” does a soprano 
find the largest scope for her talent, and once again Mdme Albani 


sang the music with a breadth of style and fervour of utterance 
that would have delighted Mendelssohn himself. This the audience 
had no difficulty in appreciating, and a desire must have been 
general that the gifted lady may often do the duty in oratorio for 
which she is in many ways so fitted. The contralto solos were 
taken by Mdme Antoinette Sterling, who by her earnest and expres- 
sive singing won the sympathies of her audience. ‘‘O rest in the 
Lord” was, of course, re-demanded and repeated, as, by the way, 
was the unaccompanied trio, ‘‘ Lift thine eyes.” In these instances, 
as in many others, encores are the result of mere habit, and for that 
reason alone, to say nothing of more important considerations, Mr 
Barnby should have firmly declined compliance with the wish of a 
noisy minority. Mr Lloyd sang the tenor airs and solos charmingly, 
making a special effect with ‘‘ Then shall the righteous shine,” and 
Herr Henschel sustained the arduous part of the Prophet with great 
dramatic propriety and general intelligence. We are happily so used 
to the Elijah of Mr Santley that it is not easy to accept a mani- 
festly different reading of the part. But Herr Henschel’s version 
has many fine points which have only to be better known in order 
to meet with due acknowledgment. The subordinate solos were 
efficiently given by Miss Carina Clelland, Miss Dones, Mr Harper 
Kearton, and Mr Stanley Smith, while both chorus and orchestra, 
under Mr Barnby’s intelligent direction, did their work exceedingly 
well. Altogether, a better performance of Hlijah has not been 
heard in London for a long time past.— D, T. 








Miss Eugenie Kemble (of Bath), a pupil of Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell's, made a favourable impression on the occasion of her début 
at M. Riviére’s Concerts in Covent Garden Theatre last week. 
After singing Mr Cowen’s “‘ The,old love and the new,” the highly 
promising young artist was “called” twice back to the orchestra, 
and compelled to repeat the ballad. 

HamsureH.—Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Nero, was produced for 
the first time, on the Ist inst., at the Stadttheater, with all the 
outward marks of a great success. The composer, who had super- 
intended the rehearsals and conducted the performance, had to 
appear several times before the curtain at the conclusion of each act. 

e way in which the work was rendered and put on the stage 
see the highest credit on artists, management, and all con- 
cerned, 
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ABOUT VERDI AND AIDA AT THE GRAND OPERA. 
(From * Le Monde Illustré.” ) 

Since the season commenced, there has been plenty of work to 
do, and I have hitherto been unable to state in writing and sign 
with my ten fingers that the approaching arrival of Aida at her 
palace of the Opera has filled my musicianly heart with delight. 
To tell the truth, I rather expected the happy event, because, 
though not always guiding men, logic commands their affairs. 
Musicians sometimes resist, but music always obeys, it. Given, 
on the one hand, the melodic luxury of Signor Verdi’s masterpiece, 
and, on the other, the magnificence of our Opera, it necessarily 
followed that, sooner or later, the two splendid creations would 
combine and form an alliance. After starting from Cairo, some 
ten years ago, Aida has been all over Europe; she even made 
some points on the other side of the ocean, but every one with 
any observation knew she was steering her course to Paris. 

The difficulty, it is said, was to obtain the composer’s authorisa- 
tion, and, under the circumstances, he was a trifle too mindful of 
an old slight and too proud, besides displaying too much dis- 
dain for the triumph our grateful dilettanti have in store for him. 
These sentiments were engendered by his dealings with the mem- 
bers of the Opera when Don Carlos was in preparation. As the 
reader will perceive, it is a question of a quarrel already more 
than twelve years old. But the quarrel has been brought up 
again more or less opportunely, and the necessity experienced 
both by the editors and the readers of newspapers for information 
recently caused the re-publication of the following letter addressed 
to M. Halanzier, who, however, was not personally mixed up in 
the dispute and whose only object, a most natural and laudable 
one, was to bring out Aida at the theatre under his management. 
According to the French custom (not reciprocated in many coun- 
tries), he asked the author’s permission to perform the work, and 
he received this answer, which, alas, was but too conclusive :— 

Sir,—I thank you very much for the exceedingly kind manner in 
which you have entered on business matters with me. I feel, also, 
especially flattered at your considering the score of Aida worthy of 
the Opera. But, in the first place, I am too little acquainted with 
your artists, and, in the next, I have been, if you will allow me to 

make the confession, so little satisfied on every occasion when I have 
had dealings with your grand theatre, that I am not tempted to 
repeat the experiment. At some later period, I may possibly, 
should you still be as well disposed towards me, change my views. 
But, for the present, I should not have courage to brave again all 
the annoyances and secret opposition which prevail in your theatre, 
and of which I preserve a painful recollection. Pardon me, Sir, for 
having given utterance to my thoughts with, perhaps, too much 
frankness, but I wished to speak openly at once so as to 
render our positions quite clear. This does not prevent me, Sir, 
from entertaining towards you personally a feeling of gratitude for 
the courteous expressions with which you have been good enough to 
honour me in your letter. I remain, &c., ‘¢ VERDI.” 

This piece of prose, which we thought ourselves bound to 
preserve in the archives of Le Monde Jllustré, was written in 
1873, and relates to some incident or other supposed to have 
occurred at No. 10, Rue Le Pelletier in 1867. Perhaps, however, 
the cause of Signor Verdi’s dissatisfaction dates further back. 
Here is a list showing on what occasions he may have 
suffered the “ annoyances” of which he complains. He has had 
played at the Opera Jerusalem, in 1847 ; Louise Miller, in 1853 ; 
Les Vépres Siciliennes, in 1855; Le Trouvere, in 1857; and Don 
Carlos, in 1867. 

The general terms of his letter do not permit us to fix on any 
one of the above dates as that of the facts which caused Verdi's 
resentment, Thus, we do not know what manager, what singers, 
or what stage-manager, we ought to accuse of high treason to art, 
All things considered, this is lucky, 

But let us leave the past; the future alone is interesting. 
Signor Verdi himself has, probably, no presentiment of the 
ovations awaiting in this Paris of ours. Far away in his retreat 
at Sant’ Agata, and with his somewhat misanthropic modesty, he 
has certainly no notion of the progress his fame has made of late 
years. In 1867, to select the probable moment of the “annoy- 
ances” and “secret opposition,” Meyerbeer, Donizetti, and Halévy 
were already dead; Rossini had long ceased to exist for music; 
and Germany, pursuing its symphonic mission, was sterile as 
regards the stage. We were then, however, far from suspecting 
we were about to pass through twelve years of dearth, and that, 








when that period of ill-omen was past, we should still see nothing 
rising above the horizon to announce the coming of more pros- 
perous times. Some who treated Signor Verdi cavalierly enough 
will now bow to the ground before him. We predict in all 
certainty that he will meet at the Opera with nothing but respect, 
fidelity, and enthusiastic zeal. There is not a person, down to the 
very lowest subject in that numerous nation of artists and others, 
who does not feel the omnipotence of Signor Verdi’s genius, 
Signor Verdi is, too, the last survivor of the grand pleiad. This 
position of undisputed sovereignty will be new for the author of 
La Traviata and Rigoletto, if we are to be guided by the terms of 
his letter. He can, however, enjoy it all over Kurope, for all 
Europe is suffering a penury of new music. Considerable efforts 
are made here and there to invent an unexpected and surprising 
kind of art, something created all at once, in opposition to the old 
processes. In the three lyrical nations, there are some of the 
youny ones who bestir themselves and get their praises proclaimed 
in the papers. The sole result is that great reputations arise 
without being justified by great works, ‘ 

The public observes and waits. It lets people have their way 
and say. But it can easily afford to be patient, because it has 
always within ear-range the consecrated masterpieces. From 
Madrid to St Petersburgh, just as from London to Naples, 
Guillaume Tell and Robert le Diable, Lucia and Les Huguenots, 
Le Prophéte and Jl Trovatore, are the operas imperturbably 
announced in the bills posted up at the theatre-doors. Aida is 
the only work which for the last fifteen years has been deemed 
worthy of entering the same category, and this is why Signor 
Verdi, bringing Aida with him, will be received as a benefactor 
in Paris. Moreover, the first individual who “annoys” the 
maestro will be denounced in the papers with his surname 
Christian names, age, and profession, and a summary given of 
what he has ever done to delight his contemporaries. 

ALBERT DE LASSALLE. 
—-o—_—_ 
NEW THEATRE IN PARIS. 

Another new lyric theatre has been added to the number of those 
which already attract the music lovers of this pla oing metropolis. 
The Théatre Taitbout has been re-christened the Nouveau Lyrique, 
and to do honour to the new venture the house has been entirely re- 
decorated de fond en comble, It is now one of the daintiest and 
pleasantest theatres in Paris. The manager is M. Léon Vasseur, the 
ser of La Timbale d’ Argent ; but it must not be imagined that 


com 
the house is on this account to be devoted exclusively to opéra 
bouffe, either in its faster or its gentler aspect. M. Vasseur has 


taken high ground, and has brought out, as his pice de résistance, a 
charming two-act opera of Gounod, entitled La Colombe, originally 
written for Baden-Baden, and never yet, I believe, played in Paris. 
The story is of the simplest possible description, but it has afforded 
M. Gounod the opportunity of fitting to it melodies imagined in his 
happiest vein. The entr’acte, familiar to London concert-goers, is 
simply a gem, while much of the vocal music is quite worthy of this 
charming instrumental prelude. With the exception of Mdme 
Peschard, whose voice has lost none of its brilliancy, the artists are 
new to the Parisian stage, but they are quite up to their work ; and, 
thanks to an excellent orchestra and careful rehearsal, full justice is 
rendered to the most original and delightful of French musicians. 
The evening is agreeably filled up with smaller lyric pieces, and the 
Nouveau Lyrique bids fair to become an acquisition to the seeker 
after new pleasures.—(Correspondence of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.”) 
en (ee 
THE TRAVELLER'S RETURN. 
I’ve been where bellowing billows bow] 
Along the sandy shore, 
I've watched at play the flattened sole 
And heard the oyster roar. 


I’ve seen the periwinkle rare 
Sport in the roseate dawn, 
And to his damp sea-weedy lair 
I've tracked the wily prawn, 


I've looked upon the lobster true, 
I’ve frolicked with the dab, 

I’ve pinched beneath the waters blue 
The unsuspecting crab, 


But now I drop the glist’ning tear, 
Such joys I taste no more, 
Southend wont see me for a year— 


My holiday is o’er! Fun. 
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THE MECHANISM OF THE VOICE. 


At the meeting of the Musical Association on the 3rd ult., 
Herr Emil Behnke gave a lecture on the mechanism of the voice, 
illustrated by working models. There was an influential audience, 
including Mr W. H. Cummings (in the chair), Mr Otto Gold- 
schmidt and Mdme Goldschmidt, Doctors Lennox Browne and 
Llewellyn Thomas, Rev T. Helmore, Mr E. Prout, Mr C. E. 
Stephens, Mr James Higgs, &c. Mr Behnke, in an exposition 
remarkable for its clearness and method, maintained that vocal 
tone came from the larynx only, and ridiculed the terms “ head,” 
“ chest,” and “ falsetto,” as applied to the registers. The laryngo- 
scope, itself the invention of a musician, Signor Garcia, showed 
the break between the chest and falsetto. These he preferred to 
speak of as the thick and thin registers, because the first was 
produced by the vocal bands vibrating in their whole thickness, 
and the second by their thin edges alone vibrating. This great 
break took place at a certain place in absolute pitch, whether in 
the voices of men or of women. The region of the break was 
from D below the first line of the treble clef to F sharp in 
the first space. The voices of men and women were not the 
same—an octave apart—but were each of them portions of the 
same human voice. The head voice, as he understood it, existed 
only in women and boys; it was produced by one-third only of 
the vocal bands vibrating. The deepest and most effective 
respiration was that in which the midriff and ribs were both 
engaged. In the discussion which followed, Mdme Goldschmidt 
asked a question as to breathing. She had always taken breath 
near the collar-bone. Mr Lennox Browne complimented Herr 
Behnke on his successful demonstration. He was sure that 
the greatest physiologist, even Professor Huxley, could not have 
made the su a clearer. In the main he agreed with Herr 
Behnke’s conclusions, but he regarded the false vocal chords as 
concerned in the production of tone. Mr Orlando Steed explained 
the theory of Mr Charles Lunn, and the chairman, in summin, 
up, gave his own experiences of breathing and registers. 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr Behnke, who mentioned 
that he had a work in preparation embodying the results of his 
study.— (Communicated), 


—-Fa 


MUSIC FOR THE BIRMINGHAM PEOPLE. 


Early last month the Mayor (Alderman Collings) called a public 
meeting to take steps for providing. entertains of high-class 
music at such a rate as to bring them within the reach of the 
working classes. The proposal, based on the experience of four free 
concerts given by the Mayor during the summer, was warmly taken 
up, and a large committee formed to decide how it should be carried 
into effect. The committee have adopted the title of the Birming- 
ham Musical Association, and their fret concert took place in the 
Town Hall on Saturday evening. About 130 of the members of the 
Festival Choral Society, under their able teacher, Mr Stockley, gave 
their services, and the committee engaged Mr H. R. Piercy and 
Miss Ambler as soloists, Mr Stimpson as organist, and Mr R, Wynn 
as pianist. The prices of admission were fixed at sixpence for the 
side eries an en for the rest of the hall ; no money to 
be taken at the doors, but tickets to be obtained at a temporary 
office outside. Some time before the commencement of the per- 
formance the hall was crowded in all parts. As there was 
considerable crushing at the booking office, the Mayor obtained a 
supply of tickets and stood selling them on the footpath upwards of 
twenty minutes, A large number were unable to obtain admission. 
At ey seven the appearance of the conductor (Mr Stockley) 
and Mr Stimpson was the signal for general applause. The heartiest 
greeting, however, was for the Mayor, the audience standing and 
cheering him with enthusiasm as he took his seat in front of the 
great gallery. There was, perhaps, a larger attendance of artisans 
than at the Mayor’s free concerts, Here and there were persons 
belonging to the middle class, but the great bulk was composed of 
working men and their families. * * * * * ¥*. * 
The first part of the programme consisted of sacred, the second of 
secular music, In the interval between the two the Mayor — a 
few words with regard to the work of the Birmingham Musical 
Association. The present concert was the first of a series it was 
hoped would extend through the season. It was meant that the 
concerts should consist of the best music, such as the choruses which 
were given at the Musical Festivals, so as to afford to all the 
opportunity of enjoying that which hitherto only a certain class had 
@ privilege of hearing. The various musical societies had, in a 








generous spirit, lent their assistance, and thereby shown that love 
of art was the motive ones them. That night they had the 


pleasure of hearing the Festival Choral Society ; next Saturday the 
Amateur Harmonic Association would give their services, followed 
by the Philharmonic and other societies in turn. The association 
hoped, as time went on, to extend the concerts to most of the Board 
schools and other places where suitable accommodation was ob- 
tainable, so that every night there might be places where high-class 
amusement could be found. He.(the Mayor) congratulated the 
committee and Mr Marshall (honorary secretary) for the energy 
they had shown in the commencement of their work, and was 
gratified that on the last occasion of his public appearance as Mayor 
of Birmingham he should be surrounded by so many happy faces in 
connection with one of the purest and best movements which could 
be inaugurated for the Pomel Re Oe ME Mi tne 
The demeanour of the audience was exemplary, and the concert 
passed off in a manner to afford both satisfaction and encourage- 
ment. The programme for Saturday includes Mendelssohn’s 
42nd Psalm oad part-songs by members of the Amateur Harmonic 
Association. Tickets will be sold at the coffee houses and other 
places.—Birmingham Post, Nov. 10. 





WHERE ART THOU, LOVE? * 
(Impromptu for Music.) 


“There is a scent of dying roses borne aloft 

Upon the night wind’s breath, 

There is a tender wail of music, low and soft, 
Just swooning unto death. 

O my life’s love where art thou now? 

The strain seems hush’d—the roses glow, 

All fled! quick response give, lest I, too, die ; 

Let thy soul answer my soul’s passion cry ; 

Where art thou whom I miss, for whom I sigh?” 


“I’m but from sight removed—lI am for ever near, 

On wings of floating star ; 

I watch and shield each hour thy life, O love! O dear! 
Borne downward from afar 

I hear thy moans, I catch thy sighs, 
I gaze in thine uplifted eyes, 

And clasp thee with that strong and faithful love 

That weeps on earth, to reign in light above ; 

This is my answer, love! for aye, my love! 


“ What tho’ the roses fade that we once deem’d so sweet ; 

Their petals lying round 

In rustling, incensed clouds about thy faltering feet 
That halt, by doubt, fast bound ? 

What though our old songs swoon in death 

That stills their latest lingering breath, 

O let my soul each pang from thine remove ; 

I wait thee in Love’s home of light above, 

Where we shall live for ever, love! O love! 

* Copyright. A Sotpier’s Daventer. 











Beruin.—Herr Hans von Biilow has again been playing for the 
benefit of the Bayreuth enterprise. On this occasion, he ‘‘executed” 
Bach's Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue ; Beethoven’s Sonata in F, 
Op. 54, and that in F sharp, Op. 78; Eight Capriccios and Inter- 
mezzos, Op. 76, Brahms ; Variations on an original theme, Op. 19, 
No. 6, Tschaikowsky ; Three Pieces for the left Hand, Op. 113, 
Rheinberger ; the Eighth ‘“‘Hungarian Rhapsody,” and “ Valse- 
Impromptu,” Liszt ; and the Galop from Le Bal, Anton Rubinstein. 
The hall of the Singakadamie was crowded, and the amount handed 
over to the Bayreuth Fund must have been considerable. 

Sr Prrerspurcu.—The Italian season has not hitherto been one 
of the most brilliant; quite the reverse. The public, that is, the 
Italian opera public, are very angry at not having their Patti, or 
Nilsson, or Albani, and are indulging in a fit of the sulks, which 
does not render them always just towards the artists who are here. 
A glaring instance of this occurred very recently, when an unoffend- 
ing artist was immolated on the shrine of ill-humour.—The Russian 
Operahouse is well attended. A short time since, Glinka’s Rousslan 
and Ludmila was performed for the 195th, and his Life for the Czar 
for the 496th time. Wagner’s Rienzi, with a Russian version of the 
text by M. Litchine, was produced on the 3rd inst.—The season of 
the Imperial Russian Concert Society commences very shortly. 
Among the works to figure for the first time in its programmes nay 
be mentioned an Orchestral Suite and an Overture by Tschaikowsky; 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, Faust ; Bizet’s Patrie Overture ; and Anten 
Rubinstein’s Don Quichotte. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES'S HALL. 
TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 1879-80. 


Drrecror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
Will take place on 
MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 17, 1879. 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
jProgramme. 

PART I. 
QUARTET, in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. RLEs, ZERBLNI, 
and PIATTI og va a es ea ‘- «. Beethoven. 

SONG, “ The Spirit Song”—Miss HOPE GLENN __... sli ... Haydn, 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 29, No. 3, for pianoforte alone—Mr 
CHARLES HALLE : ee oo soe wee, aCKOVEN, 





PART If, 

SONATA, in D major, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment—Signor PIATTl ... ear ss ons ‘ite bes ... Locatelli, 

.. Schubert, 


‘‘Am Meer” ber 
... Carissimi, 


BONGS, | “Vittoria, Vittoria”... cal ae Ss 
Miss Hope GLENN. 
TRIO, in E major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mr 
CHARLES HALLE, Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA and Signor Piatti Haydn. 
Conductor—Mr ZERBINI. 


THE SECOND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON, 


THIS DAY, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOV, 15, 1879. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
JProgranime. 


ANDANTE, in E major, and SCHERZO, in A minor, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello—Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, 
MM L. Riks, ZERBINI, and PLATT a ee .. Mendelssohn, 

AIR, ‘‘ Porgi amor ”—Miss LintiaAn BAILEY... on 7 ... Mozart, 

SONATA, in E flat, Op. 81 (‘Les Adieux, l’Absence, et le 
Retour”), for pianoforte alone—Mr CHARLES HALLE ... ... Beethoven. 

SONATA, in B minor, for pianoforte and violin (first time)—Mr 
ang 5 pone E and Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA... vie: ... Rubinstein, 
g **My mother bids me bind my hair” : ..» Haydn, 

songs, } “Jamie or Robin” me ee iat re re poy 

Miss Linuian BAILery. 

QUINTET, in A major, Op. 114, for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
violoncello, and double bass (by desire) —Mr CHARLES HALLE, 

Mdme NorMAn-NERuDA, MM. L. Ries, RErYNoLps, and 
PIATTI ms pa at weg re oe a aes ... Schubert, 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 23, Holles Street ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co,, 84, New Bond 
Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Btreet, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CuapPELL & Co.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 


To ApvERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica, Wortpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Epnraim Butiock.—In one sense, yes; in another sense, no. 
We can hardly understand a greater pleasure than that of listening 
once to Beethoven’s great Leonora overture (in its right place, as 
prelude to Fidelio), or a greater pain than that of listening toa 
repetition of it before the effect of the first hearing has had time to 
calm down. Dr Bullock is wrong about the overture to Stratonice, 
Méhul, not Cherubini, wrote the opera so-called. 





professional 
She deserves it 


Mpme AvsBani has left London to fulfil her 
engagements in Italy. Good luck attend her! 
richly, 

Map. Montigny-Remavry, having reconquered for the French, 
from their friendly neighbours, the fertile province of Lorraine, 
is now about to lay seige to and release from the Teutonic 
grip Teutonic Strasburg itself. This she will accomplish with 
her doigts d’acier (et de velowrs) on the 10th December, armed 
cap-a-me with Beethoven’s C major and Schumann’s A minor 
concertos—thus forcing German helmets to restore to her country 
that of which German helmets robbed it. Valiant Jean d’Arc of 
the keys! Don’t take St Saéns with you. He, being a Germany- 
wagnerised Frenchman, will spoil all. The Germans, patriots 
themselves, love patriots—in art as in everything else. 
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ENIGMA. 
Co Spbinr. 











- 


There was once a man of 66, and there was a man of 65. 


And they are still. 
Il. 


There was once a great composer, and there was a violon- 
cello player. What is the reason why the violoncello so often 
plays a prominent and beautiful part in the great composer’s 
works? And they are no more. 


ll. 

There was once a Gutsbesitser, and there was a man who 

was a Besitser of something else, and they didn’t like one 

another—so the story goes. But that was evidently an 

exception in Nature’s law. And they are no more, Ewplain 
it who can! Devipus. 


The first movement is maddening, the second saddening, 
the fourth gladdening, but the horns in the third movement 


— -~ 
en a as 7 ad. - 
(eS ee 2S 
geo St sis as SS 
e) 
said ‘‘ Thou shalt propound a riddle,” and I answered in mine 
own mind, ‘‘ it shall be e’en a riddle divided into three parts.” 
Explain it who can. Polkaw. 











SEE-SAW, MARGERY DAW. 
PERVERSION, 
No. 2. 
See-saw, Margeria Daw ; 
Cubile vendidit, in stramene cubuit ; 
Nonne fuit sordida sus, 
Que cubile vendidisset et in sorde cubuisset ? 
Enricts Epmunpvus Jacosus PoLkavIivs. 











SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


WE have much pleasure in giving to the subjoined com- 
munication (official) such extra publicity as our columns 
may afford :— 

‘“‘SacrED Harmonic Socrety.—As Exeter Hall will not be avail- 
able for musical purposes after October next, this society has 
announced a final series of concerts in Exeter Hall, and has issued a 
very interesting prospectus for the coming season, comprising an 
excellent selection of works from the society’s répertoire. The forty- 
eighth season will commence on Friday, December 5th, when 
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Handel’s Judas Maccabeus will be performed. Next in order will 
be the ante-Christmas performance of The Messiah. The first con- 
cert in the New Year will be on January 16, when Rossini’s grand 
work, Moses in Egypt, will be given; following this comes Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise and Spohr’s Last Judgment, a combination 
which must give general satisfaction. Zlijah and St Paul are to be 
heard during the season, also Haydn’s Creation and Costa's Eli. 
The final performance will consist of Handel’s grand choral work, 
Israel in Egypt. The names of the following eminent artists appear 
in the list of principal vocalists :—Mdmes Sherrington, Anna 
Williams, Osgood, and Emma Thursby (sopranos); Patey, Julia 
Elton, and Enriquez (contraltos); Messrs Rigby, Cummings, 
Maas, and Lloyd (tenors); Santley, Lewis Thomas, Bridson, 
and Chaplin Henry (basses). The orchestra will, as heretofore, 
consist of the leading members of the profession, under the distin- 
guished guidance of Sir Michael Costa. Mr Willing again presides 
at the organ. Under the exceptional circumstances of these per- 
formances, every possible effort will be made to render them 
specially memorable in the history of music, no less than in that of 
the Society itself, by their uniform excellence in every department.” 
The Sacred Harmonic Society has done such excellent work 
in its time, and so materially influenced for good in this country 
the cause of music which really is music, that its quitting 
the arena of public competition might be regarded as almost a 
national calamity. Whatever new locality the Society may 
select as the home of its future services to art will receive 
the hearty benediction of all who love to pay homage to 
music, in its highest manifestations, as the eloquent advocate 
of religion in its sublimest purity. W. D. D.z 


—o—— 
HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1879. 


[HE subjoined Statement of Account with reference to the 
meeting of the Three Choirs in September, 1879, to- 

gether with comparative totals of the three last Festivals, 

has been forwarded to the office of the Musical World :— 








PAYMENTS. 
1870. 1873, 1876, 1879, 
£ £ £ & a é 
Principal Singers 1,011 ..;° 2961 «2 950°... 1,207 10 0 
Band ... cre are 6G”... SOP x: 999 16 3 
Chorus abs oes 676°... GB . SOR Sc 635 7 0 
Advertising... sed (eee CO Hei, 2 GF. Sus 85 9 0 
Miscellaneous ... Sas 582... 595... 598 ... 668 17 0 
Guarantors (returned) ee Se ied ue 118 0 
Balance in hand ne TC — oe 80 18 9 
£8,679 11 0 
RECEIPTS, 
Balance of 1876 Account -—- ... ae: “kes Ves “a 010 0 
Tickets sold ... ... 2,969 ... 2,790 ... 8408 ... 2,859 5 6 
Books of Words sold ... ee (/ am oP 69 15 6 
Guarantee Fund Sa me, wei ee a ene, | at 
£3,679 11 0 
Balance forward to Festival Account, 1882. £80 18 9 
CLERICAL CHARITY ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 
To Treasurer, Hereford Charity . fe ais os 823 15 5 
Py Worcester ditto iS es a «» 828156 4 
2 Gloucester ditto oes eee vee «» 82315 4 
£971 1 
Cr. 
£971 6 1 


By Offertories after Oratorios and Donations... tee me 


We are further informed by Mr Berkeley L. S. Stanhope, 
of Byford Rectory, the able and courteous Hon. Secretary, that, 
in compliance with a resolution passed at a general meeting 
of stewards, held on the 17th September, the balance of 
£80 188, 9d. has been deposited with the stewards’ bankers, 





on interest at 3 per cent., and will form the nucleus of 
the Guarantee Fund for the Festival of 1882; also, that 
the collection for the “‘ Charity,” amounting to £971 6s. 1d., 
has, according to usual custom, been equally divided between 
the clerical charities of the three dioceses. 

How much had Messiah and Elijah, the temporary 
abolition of which from our Festivals is now recommended, 
to do with this result? A great deal, or we are in error. 


—-— 0--——. 


A FUGUE (WHY NOT?) 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

‘IR,—The Crystal Palace Directors have once more deserved 

well of Art and artists by bringing forward a new and native 
composition at their concert on the Ist of November, in the shape 
of a Prelude and Fugue for Orchestra, by Mr F. Davenport. 

The Fugue, after having been for more than a hundred years 
the dominant form of musical composition, has in modern days 
stood in abeyance, though both Mendelssohn and Schumann have 
given abundant proofs that, far from being archaic, it is 
capable of bearing the full tide of passionate expression, while, at 
the same time, it can give permanent interest to ideas cast in 
this mould, not often attained by works of less rigid feature. 
This seems to have been felt by Beethoven, the giant of modern 
romanticism. In the measure as the Master’s style modified itself 
into an expression of his own personality, so he seems to have been 
haunted by the compelling Fugue form to give correctness to his 
ideas. The Sonatas, Ops. 101, 106, and 110, not to speak of the 
Choral Symphony and the later Quartets,* will bear out these 
remarks. To all but the thoroughly trained musical intellect the 
Fugue is perhaps the least accessible of forms, and we therefore 
welcome this Prelude and Fugue as the expression of an earnest 
and lofty aim. A little severity is very refreshing in the midst 
of the panoramic drifting of which so much of our modern music 
consists. The Prelude in question, however, is by no means 
severe, but full of energy and variety in themes and treatment. 
It is in C minor, and the Fugue, in the major of the same key, is 
first worked with much skill, then interwoven with an episodical 
melody from the Prelude, after which it is treated by inversion, 
winding up with a very fine Coda, where the original subject 
appears in augmentation, making harmony to the complexities of 
the theme in the upper parts. This striking feature brings the 
Fugue to a very effective termination, and I can only add that 
the instrumention is throughout clear and transparent, and argues 
well for the composer's insight into the requirements of orches- 
tral treatment. 

The work was excellently played under Mr Manns’ careful 
guidance, and well received. B.C. 


na 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI IN BERLIN.+ 

La Traviata was given on the lst inst. at the Royal Opera- 
house, with Adelina Patti and Sig. Nicolini. The lady’s 
appearance at this theatre must have been extraordinarily 
interesting for everyone fond of singing. She appeared there, 
for the first time, in 1861, as a member of Sig. Merelli’s company, 
and created an intense sensation, not only for her marvellous 
feats of bravura, reaching up to the high F, as Rosina in J/ 
Barbiere di Seviglia, but for her wonderfully musical and correct 
rendering, without any added ornamentation whatever, of the 
Zerlina scenes in Don Juan. What she had since become, 
artistically, I discussed. at such length in this paper, on the 
occasion of her engagement last November at Kroll’s Theatre, 
that I have nothing left to say—especially about Violetta, which 
was her first character there also. I have some difficulty in 
hitting on the right words fully to express my wondering admira- 
tion of such an impersonation, which is in every respect perfect 
as regards both acting and singing. The name of “ Adelina 





* And the Eroica symphony ?—®. B. 
+ From the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung. 
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Patti” isemblazoned on the banner which vocal art has victoriously 
planted in the path of instrumental music, which is pushing 
forward so overbearingly. The appearance of the house, every 
seat being taken, despite the prohibitory prices of admission, 
which were unusually high for Berlin, and the enthusiasm of the 
enraptured public, prove that, though it may be momentarily and 
forcibly kept down, a natural taste for artistic singing cannot be 
destroyed. There was nothing in the incomparable artist’s per- 
formance different from last year; she displayed the same 
certainty in expression and vocal technics, the same power of 
the Soulful, the same charm of person and voice. It well nigh 
seemed as though all her brilliant qualities came out even more 
brilliantly in the large house than at Kroll’s, though the latter is 
so good acoustically—the very reverse of Mad. Gerster, whose 
voice in every concerted piece was so deadened as to be inaudible. 
What struck me at the Operahouse as more especially enchanting 
was the manner in which Patti allowed her decrescendi to die 
gradually away, and her masterly economy in the management of 
the breath (though, on the present occasion, she did not execute 
at one inspiration, as formerly, the cadence introducing the 
allegro of the air) which causes the most difficult things to appear 
so effortless. I can only repeat what I have already said in these 
columns: Let no one who loves singing neglect. to hear Patti, for 
in her branch of art she is not only the first but perhaps the /ast 
as well ! 

In consequence of an attack of hoarseness, Mad. Patti’s second 
appearance had to be deferred beyond the date originally fixed for 
it, but came off on the 8th inst., the opera being Lucia. The 
house was crammed ; all Berlin, the créme de la créme, was present. 
Among the audience, no one was more interested and delighted 
than the Emperor Wilhelm, who may be said to have acted on 
the occasion as an amateur chef de claque; never did any pro- 
fessional colleague work away more energetically. The applause 
was tremendous. At the express request of the Emperor, Mad. 
Patti will, at the end of the present month, return for one or two 
performances more, if her engagements permit. 

FERDINAND GUMBERT. 


—() —--- 
SULLIVAN—GILBERT IN AMERICA, 
(From our Special Correspondent. ) 


Arthur Sullivan arrived safely at New York by the steady ship, 
‘“‘Bothnia” (Captain Weasel), on Tuesday, Nov. 4th. He was 
accompanied by W. 8S. Gilbert, his Mentor and Achates (‘‘ fides” in 
both capacities—if less rash than Pratroclus, who, mistaking himself 
for Achilles, was spotted by Hector); that young and gallant 
‘Spectre Knight,” old Alfred Cellier ; the cosiest of roosy-roosies, 
Miss Roosevelt ; and D’Oily Carte, who, though no Oily Gammon, 
knows the ‘‘ Dame de Pique” from the Queen of Hearts as well as 
Prosper Merriman himself—or Great Grandfather Cherubim, dipping 
for roses (ask Pellew of the Green) like a silver-haired porpoise for 
mackerel ; together with other comfortable (and boon) associates. 
All luck to our Arthur! May he return home with his pinafore 
full of greenbacks and his various portmantles turned into port- 
monies. May he go back to “ould” England with that 
long wood ‘Mary. Queen of Scots” locked in his close 
embrace, and ready primed for Monsieur Vaucorbeil! How 
many sword-fish Sullivan and Gilbert swallowed in mid-Atlantic 
I cannot guess (having suffered all the way); but if Cellier 
has not fattened on sprats and phenicopters, then am I a 
soused gurnet. If an albatross was killed, it can only have been by 
Miss Roosevelt, who did it with her piercing eyes. Too tender 
albatross, to be victimised by so prepossesingly unancient a 
Mariner! D’Oily Carte is never at a steven when casks of oil are 
within reach—for to him oil is the cheese. Captain Weasel, who 
devours principally barnacles, doubtless (in mortal fear of Admiral 





Porter, K.C.B.), looked after his distinguished guests with a captain's 
care and buiscuits. Steward Hemp must have been carrying basins in 
all winds and weathers; and the Doctor, whose occupation was 
nowhere, after swallowing pills and draughts of his own concoction, 
was very likely cast headlong overboard, as provender for cuttle-fish. 
Sarve him right—the medical cuss ! I didn't miss him. The thing to 
know, however, is that the whole party arrived safe and sound in har- 
bour; and that thingI have already told you. New Yorkand Brooklyn, 
astonied at the ship's living freight, will be in such a blaze that 
at Long Island even the Herald may be read (if not understood) at 
midnight, without artificial aid from gas or binocles. 

I shall carefully instruct you, step by step, of the progress made 
by Sullivan and Gilbert in the States. Your Arthur is already 
engaged to conduct performances of his Light of the World, 
Prodigal Son, ‘In Memoriam” overture, and other works, at 
first-class societies. 

P, S.—I am sure I saw the ghost of Cooney on the tug. 

ANTEATER, 


Oe 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Elench. 


It is difficult to find a young fellow who is neither a 
wit in his own eye nor a fool in that of the world.—Wus. | 








Mr Joun Francis Barnett has been commissioned by the 
committee of the Leeds Musical Festival to write a cantata for 
the meeting to be held next year. 





Mr Water Ceci. MAcFARREN has just completed a new 
Symphony, composed for, and to be first performed at, Mr Kuhe’s 
forthcoming Brighton Musical Festival. 





Mr Barton McGucxin.—The Western Daily Press, in its 
notice of the late Bristol Festival, writes that :— 

“The pathetic solo, ‘Total eclipse,’ was given most artistically 
by Mr McGuckin, the alternate phrases, ‘ No sun, no moon,’ showing 
to perfection the singer’s complete command of mezza voce. Certainly 
none of his efforts were more to be commended than the one in 
question. Quiet, subdued, unostentatious, it was a legitimate dis- 
play of art, as much to be commended for subdued intensity as for 
the consistency with which the text was followed. ocalists 
are sometimes slow to believe that an intelligent auditory prefer 
Handel unaltered, and that tours de force introduced merely for 
showing their special gifts and acquirements are unwarrantable. 
It was a treat to hear so touching an air thus given in its integrity.” 





Mp.iie Marie Van Zanpt, the youthful American singer, is 
at present in Paris, Since coming here she has received offers of 
brilliant engagements from several managers; among them one 
from Russia and one from the Opéra-Comique in this city. Mdlle 
Van Zandt will probably accept the latter, the final arrangements 
for which will be completed upon the arrival of her agent from 
London. Mr Mapleson also made the young lady a tempting 
offer for America, but it has been thought best for her to sing 
here first. It is expected that Mdlle Van Zandt will make her 
first appearance in the part of Mignon.— The Parisian, Nov. 6. 





News has reached us of the safe arrival of Signor Stagno (late 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre) at Genoa. It may therefore be taken 
for peli ne that the reports of a murderous assault upon him by 
an infuriated danseuse at Rio Janeiro are either unfounded in fact, 
or much exaggerated. 





The ‘‘ Opéra Populaire,” which is temporarily to supply the place 
of the ThéAtre-Lyrique, opened with Guido et Ginevra, one of Halévy’s 
most laboured and least enlivening contributions to the old theatre 
in the Rue Le Pelletier ; and this was followed by Lucie de Lammer- 
moor! Neither performance appears to have come up to the expec- 
tations of the Parisian public ; so that for the moment things do not 
look over-promising. Meanwhile Massé’s Paul ct Virginie is in pre 
paration. Helas! 
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Tue Municipality of Vienna has, albeit somewhat late, done a 
graceful thing by resolving to take into public care the tombs of 
the great musicians who repose outside the city walls. Beethoven, 
Schubert, Haydn, Mozart, and Gluck are among the glorious 
names read by the wanderer through the cemeteries of Vienna, 
and not a few visitors to these memorable shrines have been 
pained to observe the forlorn and neglected aspect of some of 
them. It is not long since sacrilegious hands defaced the 
memorial erected to Mozart by the town, now repentant, which 
permitted him to be buried in the common fosse; and two or 
three years ago the tomb of Schubert, at Wihring, was fast 
falling into a ruinous state, while to none of these illustrious 
graves did more than a few enthusiastic visitors bring the simple 
offering of a wreath. It is satisfactory to know that Vienna will 
henceforth guard the monuments of the masters who in life did 
her so much honour, and not only keep them in repair, but make 
them bright with flowers—fit emblems of the pure enjoyment 
conferred upon the world by those who lie beneath.—D. T. 





Accorpi1ne to M. A. Lassalle, the following were the expendi- 
ture and the receipts at the Grand Opera, Paris, in 1777 and, just 
one century later, in 1877 : 

EXPENDITURE. 


Singers 
Chorus 





2,699,713 

Annual subscriptions 1 ... 1,122,038 
eer receipts .-. 1,872,062 
masqués 50,000 ... 330,589 


3,324,689 








Tae Schumann Monument at Bonn, the work of Professor Donn- 
dorf, and a worthy pendant to his Freiligrath Monument at Cann- 
stadt and his Cornelius Monument at Diisseldorf, has arrived from 
Carrara, but will not be erected till next year in the cemetery where 
the remains of the deceased composer are laid. It is entirely of 
white marble, something over 4 metres in height and 2 in breadth. 





Tue following incident led to Herr Hans von Biillow sending in 
his resignation as Capellmeister at the Hanover Theatre Royal. 
Lohengrin was being performed with Herr Schott as the Knight of 
the Swan, when suddenly Herr von Biilow, laying down his con- 
ducting-stick, stuck his fingers in his ears, as though not to hear 
the singer. The reader may easily conceive the hilarity excited in 
the orchestra and among the audience by this strange conduct. 
Herr Schott naturally refused to sing any more with Herr von 
Biilow as conductor, and the latter, indignant that the management 
would not declare him justified in his conduct, tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted. 





Dr Epvarp Hanstick’s lectures or readings in the great hall of 
the Friends of Music at Pesth attracted large audiences and afforded 
the utmost satisfaction. The subject of the first lecture was 
‘‘ The Rise of Opera in Italy,” that of the second ‘‘The Beginnings 
of Opera in Germany and France.” The literary part of the lecture 
was suplemented and completed by musical illustrative examples, 
In the second lecture, Dr Hanslick commenced with Lulli, on whose 
Kadmos, the first bond fide tragic opera, he spoke at considerable 
length. Having then played a prelude in D minor from Alceste, he 
toushed shortly on Rameau and Gluck and proceeded at once to 





treat of Germany. He referred to the fact of Biblical subjects 
being preferred for librettos; to the first permanent opera in 
Hamburgh; to Reinhard Kayser and Matheson; to opera in 
Berlin under Friedrich II; to the North Germans, Hasse, Quantz, 
Graun, and lastly to Hiller, the founder of the German ‘‘ Singspiel,” 
or piece interspersed with songs. Herr David Nay, from the National 
Theatre, who had undertaken to act as vocal illustrator, sang twice 
the ‘‘Vulcan-Arie”—-from the opera, Pommona, 1707—which, 
strange to say, begins in D minor and ends in C sharp, and one in F 
major from Hiller’s Lustiger Schuster. 


at Pree 
CONCERTS. 


Ar the Crystal Palace on Wednesday morning the symphony of 
Mozart in E flat, the ‘‘ Menuet Pagers violons "(Capitaine 
Fracasse) of Pessard, and the ballet music from Meyerbeer’s Le 
Prophéte were given by the band, under the direction of Mr Manns. 
Mr Harvey Lohr, of the Royal Academy of Music, played his own 
concerto in B minor—a clever work and a clever performance. 
Miss Annie Matthews and Mr W. Burgon, of the London Academy 
of Music, were the singers. 

Miss Emity LAwReEnce’s concert was given at Steinway Hall on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 8. The clever young pianist was in excel- 
lent form, and pevee her very best. The singers were Misses Mary 
Davies (encored in ‘‘ Singing through the rain”), Orridge and Jessie 
Jones, Messrs F. King and Henry Guy. The harpist was Mr John 
Thomas (who was called upon to repeat an admirable performance 
of Parish Alvars’ Danse des Fées). Besides Miss Lawrence, Miss 
Percivall played a solo, showing her skill and promise as a pianist. 
Sir Julius Benedict and Mr W. H. Thomas accompanied. 

Mr Joun Cross gave his concert on Wednesday evening in the 
Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, with the assistance, as singers, 
of several of his advanced pupils, besides Mdme Oliver Clare and 
Mr Herbert Mayhew. Herr Pollitzer gave his powerful aid as violin- 
ist, and with Mr Charles Davieson, pianist, performed a Sonata in 
E flat by Beethoven, as well as a ‘‘ Reverie” by Vieuxtemps, with a 
Romance and Polonaise of his own. Mr Davieson’s other perform- 
ance was a solo by M. Levigues, entitled ‘‘La Pentecéte.”” Mr 
Cross contributed a song by Mr Pontet, ‘I'll ever sing,” Ascher’s 
romance, ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” and, with Miss Bather, Offen- 
bach’s lively duet from Lischen and Fritzchen, ‘‘ I’m an Alsatian,” 
showing in each instance a tenor voice of excellent quality and vocal 
training in the right school. We must not omit to mention the 
clever execution of Miss Kate Gilbert, of Ascher’s ‘“ Alice, where 
art thou?” transcribed for the pianoforte. Miss Gilbert, is a young 
artist of genuine promise. Fraulein Schénewald, another pianist o 
rising talent, gave Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Rondo Capricioso” with con- 
siderable effect. 

—_—o—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Matvern.—Those highly endowed artists, Mr C. Hallé and Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, gave a d pianoforte and violin recital at the 
Concert Room, on Saturday. ere was a large and fashionable 
audience. The pro e comprised various kinds of movements 
from compositions of Beethoven, Ernst, Mozart, Chopin, Paganini, 
and Goldmark, all of which were most truthfully interpreted. 
The violin playing of Mdme Néruda was perfection, and the tone 
produced most charming, whilst Mr Hallé, besides giving pianoforte 
solos in his finest style, accompanied Mdme Néruda with excellent 
taste.—Malvern News, Nov. 8. 


Bansury.—The annual concert on behalf of the funds of the 
Church of England Sunday School was held in the Town Hall before 
a numerous audience. ‘‘ Among the performers,” writes the Ban- 
bury Advertiser, ‘‘was Herr Oberthiir, a musician, the high standard 
of whose works has rendered his name a household word among 
good amateurs, and it was therefore all the more le to hear 
them at his own hands. The fantasia on Martha (as played by 
Herr Oberthiir before Her Majesty the Queen) was executed in a 
masterly manner, and in response to a general encore the a 

ve another piece. The duet by Miss Fortescue and Herr 
Oberthiir was just as interesting, and we shall not be accused of 
flattery when we say that the young lady held her own by the side 
of her master. The duet was received with vociferous applause. 
Miss Fortescue’s harp solo, ‘ Within a mile of Edinboro’ town,’ com- 
posed specially for this occasion by Herr Oberthiir, was also well 
executed, e singers were Mrs Hudson and Mr Colegrove, Misses 
Julia Jones and Ponting.” 


as 
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BrrMINGHAM.—The second concert of the Birmingham Philhar- 
monic Union was given at the Town Hall on Thursday evening, 
October 23rd, before an audience filling every part of the room. The 
singers were Mrs Bellamy and Miss E. Bailey. The part music was 
sung by the full choir of the society, under the conductorship of Dr 
Heap, Mr G. Halford officiating as accompanist. The piece of 
chief interest in the programme was Beethoven’s Quintet in E flat 
(for pianoforte, clarionet, oboe, bassoon, and horn), played by Dr 
C. S. Heap (pianoforte), Messrs Lazarus (clarionet), Dubrucq (oboe), 
Mann (horn), and Wootton (bassoon), who, one and all, helped to 
set forth the many beauties of the work in a favourable manner. 
Each movement called forth loud applause, and at the end there was 
a general expression of approval. The second and third movements 
of Weber’s Sonata for pianoforte and clarionet, composed in 1869 for 
Baumann (Mendelssohn’s Baumann—see Letters, &c.) were also 
played in most perfect style by Dr Heap and Mr Lazarus. The 
opening allegro in E flat was not given, but the performance of the 
adagio in C minor and of the rondo was so admirable as to make the 
curtailment all the more regrettable.—On the evening of November 
5th an excellent concert was given in the great hall at the Aston 
Lower Grounds. Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Enriquez, Messrs 
Vernon Rigby and Thurley Beale were the principal singers. The 
first part of the programme included Gade’s cantata, Zion, produced 
at the Birmingham Festival of 1876, and the following miscellaneous 
selections :—Handel’s ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair (Miss Anna 
Williams); ‘‘Refrain thy voice from weeping,” from Sullivan’s 
Light of the World (Mr Vernon Rigby); and the ‘‘ Child’s Dream,” 
from Costa’s Naaman (Mdme Enriquez). The march from Bernhard 
Molique’s oratorio, Abraham, played with great spirit by the 
orchestra, was, like the air from Naaman, followed by hearty 
manifestations of approval. The second part comprised a selection 
from Gounod’s Faust, concluding with the ‘‘Soldier’s Chorus.” 
Band and chorus—the latter consisting of the members of the Holte 
Choral Society— numbering about 420. Mr C. J. Stevens conducted 
with his well-known ability. 

Bricuton.—At the Royal Aquarium concert last Saturday Mdme 
Patey was the singer. There was a large attendance. The admired 
English contralto was in fine voice, and was welcomed with every 
demonstration of favour. Miss Maude Kelly, a pupil of Mdme Sainton- 
Dolby, has been the vocalist at the evening concerts during the present 
week. Mdme Edith Wynne is to sing at the concert this morning. 
Mr W. Kuhe’'s last pianoforte ‘‘recital” on Wednesday afternoon, 
November 5th, attracted an appreciative audience. A ‘‘ Klavier- 
stuck” by Schubert and a “‘Spring Melody” by Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann were among the most successful of the pieces played by Mr 
Kuhe. Miss Tate was the singer. Mr Kuhe’s last ‘subscription ” 
concert is to take place on Monday evening, when Miss Minnie 
Hauk, Mdme Ilma di Murska, Mdme Marie Roze, Signors Brignoli, 
Carleton, and Pinto are announced to sing. 


Sr ALpans.—A concert was given on Wednesday evening, 
October 29th, at the assembly room in the Town Hall, in aid of the 
Ridge Church organ fund. There was a large audience. The con- 
cert began with an arrangement for two performers on the pianoforte 
of Auber’s overture to Masaniello, effectively rendered by the 
Misses Westrop. Miss Kate Westrop (daughter of the late esteemed 
Henry Westrop) played ‘‘Les deux Anges,” and, with Miss Chattock, 
the W ar March from Mendelssohn’s Athalie. She also accompanied 
Herr Greeber in a violin solo with excellent taste. The début of 
Miss Hilda Chattock, a youthful pianist, pupil of Miss Kate Westrop, 
was highly successful. Solos were given by Mr Boleyn Reeves, on 
the harp, and Mr H. S. Wilde, on the flute. The singers were Miss 
Kate Williams, Mrs R. Chattock, Messrs Frank Peach and 
Walter Dixey. Mrs Chattock, a resident at St Albans, deserves 
thanks for the admirable manner in which the entire concert was 
organised and carried out. 

TO POLKAW, ESQ. 
“ Hanging so light and hanging so high 
On the topmost twig that looks up to the sky.” 
i Dear Str,—I have commenced writing an ‘‘Ode to Winter” 
1us :— 
“I love that dear old dull grey sky 
Wherein the tree tops’ thinness fades away!” 
I cannot, however, find another idea. Will you kindly take cogni- 


sance of my endeavour, finish the Ode, and oblige your faithful 
servant and admirer, GROKER Roorgs, 








Sig. Salvini, the great Italian tragedian, has been playing at th 
Teatro Scribe, Turin. 8 en playing at the 





OLYMPIC. 


The late excellent and Rev. Rowland Hill is credited with a good 
many sayings which he may, or may not, have uttered, among them 
one (after Luther)—that the devil should not be left in undisturbed 

session of all the pretty tunes. It must have been under the 
influence of some such idea that the present manager of the Olympic 
(Mr Drake) looked about for a lyrical work with which to cccupy the 
pre-Christmas season. At any rate he ran his eye down the devil’s 
repertory and saw there, prominent enough, M. Léon Vasseur’s Les 
Droits de Seigneur, side by side with, if not a step in advance of, the 
same composer’s La Timbale d’Argent. Les Droits de Seigneur kept 
his attention as well as caught it. Here were ‘pretty tunes” in 
abundance, worthy to be lifted from among dismal and dirty associa- 
tions ; and to Mr Arthur Matthison was given the task of rescuing 
them by means of a new and clean libretto. A more difficult under- 
taking can hardly be imagined, the gravity of it lying in the need to 
make the new drama run parallel, to some extent, with the old one, 
but along a less muddy road. Mr Matthison may be congratulated as 
to the result. In the first place, any one knowing that M. Vasseur 
has produced a piece called Les Droits de Seigneur can see clearly 
enough that Marigold,as the new versionis called, must be based uponit. 
And, in the second and more important place, the affinity thus dis- 
cerned is, at the same time, so remote that, while Les Droits de Seigneur 
properly ranks in England among unpresentable things, Marigold 
does not bring a blush to the most sensitive cheek. The pretty tunes, 
therefore, come to us in association with a story at once decent and 
fitting, and this is Mr Matthison’s success. Although the plot of 
Marigold comprises a good many characters and details, its outlines 
are simple enough for reproduction with little trouble. Marigold, a 
village Sasate. so-called because she bears upon her shoulder a tattoed 
representation of the flower, is betrothed to her foster-brother, 
Bibolais, but on the morning of the wedding day the Baron Ferdinand, 
whose vassals they are, issues an edict forbidding marriage on his 
domain till further notice, the reason being that he himself is en- 
amoured of the maiden. Having made both Marigold and Bibolais 
prisoners in his castle, the Baron’s schemes seem in a fair 
way towards success, when the reigning Duke arrives, bent 
upon -investigating certain rumours 0 cruelty and _pro- 
fligacy. In order to avoid discovery, the Baron liberates his 
captives, but the Duke’s information is explicit as to Marigold, and 
he threatens the dissolute noble with all the terrors of feudal power 
if she be not produced safe and sound, Search is accordingly made 
for the fugitives, and Marigold is discovered by the Duke, who, 
seeing the marigold mark, suspects her to be a child of his, lost so 
soon after its birth that even its sex was to him a matter of doubt. 
But when the girl is introduced to the Baroness, her supposed aunt, 
the Duke is informed that the lost baby was a boy. Then Marigold 
reveals that her foster-brother, Bibolais, has a birthmark of the 
flower upon his shoulder. The rest may be imagined. The Duke 
finds an heir, Marigold becomes the wife of a Monseigneur, and the 
edict against marriage is torn down. Mr. Matthison has enlivened 
the progress of this story with various contributory characters and 
scenes, and it may be that here and there liveliness is not wholly 
unattended by confusion of design. Subordinate to the main plot, 
for example, is the love affair of Berzelius, captain of the Baron’s 
guard, and Catinon, a lass of the village. Berzelius, moreover, 
shares the secret of the lost child with the Baroness—a minor detail 
of which too much is made, while the infelicitous domestic relations 
of the lady and her loose-living lord are prominently set forth. The 
result is, perhaps, more distraction than a musical drama, which 
should be studiously simple and clear, can endure with safety. But 
Mr Matthison has done the great thing required of him ; has secured 
a point of central and sufficient interest in Marigold. The village 
maiden is a really attractive personality, whose fortunes we are 
bound to follow to the end with an interest that never flags ; and 
when this can be said of the chief personage in a drama, the pla is 
not far from a success, at the worst. We may add that while Mr 
Matthison’s lyrics show the difficulty of adapting good English verses 
to music composed for French words, the dialogue is always to the 
point, and often distinguished by humour as well as terseness. 

Coming to the music, we ought to be angry with M. Léon Vasseur, 
but cannot. Years ago, a Mr Gardiner concocted an oratorio by the 
simple process of taking solos and choruses from the works of others, 
and adapting to them texts upon the subjects he had chosen. Mr 
Gardiner was much railed at thereanent, and rightly served, albeit 
he acknowledged the stores whence he had derived his plunder. M. 
Vasseur’s method is less open and _bare-faced. e resembles 
Autolycus in being a “‘ rr gl up of unconsidered trifles”—here a 
phrase of tune, there a trick of instrumentation, and so on—little 
things in themselves, but capable of being oe by clever hands 
into very agreeable combinations. Apparently M. Vasseur can do 
no other than go about the highways and byeways of art with an eye 
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to portable property, for we vainly seek evidence of original thought 
in Marigold, The music is a mass of plunder, yet it is impossible to 
be angry with the thief. He resembles an accomplished orator who, 
by the charm of voice and style, compels us to hear and applaud a 
speech made up of secondhand ideas. M. Vasseur’s secondhand ideas 
are certainly pleasant. He knows what to do with the scraps he 
phe (pe and, though we may recognize some of them as having 
served under different conditions, the very recognition only adds zest 
to enjoyment of the clever way in which they have been manipulated. 
Thanks to the composer’s method and skill, there are not many dull 
bars in Marigold, for where the music is sedate or tender it is always 
recommended by a certain grace and delicacy. Especially may M. 
Vasseur’s orchestration be praised for real charm. It is often worth 
listening to apart from the vocal music, under which circumstances 
many an artistic passage gratifies the taste and delights the ear of the 
connoisseur, while causing regret that the composer is satisfied to be 
a reflection of other men’s ideas. It would be easy to cite number 
after number which, despite a want of originality, falls upon the ear 
with pleasantness, and helps to make up an agreeable entertainment. 
In particular is mention deserved by the duet (Act 1.) for Marigold 
and Bibolais, ** Ah! why will the baron fond ‘lovers thus sunder?” 
the sestet and chorus, ‘‘O let me depart with my wife,” the trio, 
‘Quickly now begone,” the hunting chorus, ‘‘ Over the woodland 
borne,” Bibolais’ song, ‘‘ Adieu, Teloval verdant grove,” and 
Catinon’s song, with chorus, ‘‘ Their blades were keen in knightly 
battle.” This last forms the central musical feature of the opera, 
and is so ‘‘catching” that its melody will soon be heard in the 
streets ; an earnest of the apotheosis being given on Wednesday by a 
triple encore. But the music of the work generally is almost assured 
of public favour, and the public in search of music might go much 
farther and fare worse. 

Marigold has been put upon the stage with a good deal of care 
and considerable expenditure. The scenery, especially the interior 
of the Baron’s hall, is excellent. The dresses are attractive, and 
both orchestra and chorus show that the director is wise enough not 
to 7 his enterprise by starving those important departments. 
Mr Van Biene, the conductor should be congratulated, moreover, 
upon having turned his resources to the best account, Nearly all 
the concerted music is given with a precision and dash we should 
like to see emulated on stages of greater pretensions. As Marigold 
Miss Mulholland made a decided ‘‘hit.” Her music is sung 
throughout agreeably, while her natural and unaffected impersonation 
of the village maiden charms all who witness it. Miss Mulholland 
has a promising career before her in the domain of comic opera. 
Miss Kate Sullivan acts and sings with remarkable vivacity in the 
part of Catinon, winning the highest honours from her audience, as 
far as yr, Aang be measured by applause and encores ; while the 
efforts of Miss Edwards as the Baroness were, on the first night, 
marred oy by the temporary drawback of a cold, which made it 
impossible for her to do justice to the music. Mr Fred. Wood as 
Bibolais is more at home with the solos of the character than with the 
character itself, and wins recognition for a pleasant voice and style. 
Mr Dwyer makes a capital Berzelius. Mr Rousbey’s Baron affords 
much amusement, and the Duke of Mr George Mudie is by no 
means an unsuccessful attempt to embody the gravity and sternness 
combined with the quiet humour of that dignified personage. The 
minor parts are on the whole well sustained, and neither in the 
character of the work nor the nature of the representation do we see 
any reason why Marigold should not have a long run.—D. T. 

—_ QO 
AN EVENING AT CHOPIN’S. 
NARRATED BY FRAwnz Liszr. 

It was assuredly not without our having to conquer a slightly 
misanthropical repugnance that Chopin could be induced to open 
his door and his piano to those who were entitled by friendship, 
as respectful as it was loyal, to urge him somewhat pertinaciously 
to such a step. More than one of us, no doubt, recollects the 
first evening’s gathering extemporised, despite his refusal, at the 
time he lived in the Chaussée d’Antin. His room, thus un- 
expectedly invaded, was lighted by only a few tapers, genre 
round one of Pleyel’s pianos, of which he was especially fond on 
account of their somewhat veiled silver-like sonority, and of their 
easy touch, enabling him to obtain from them sounds that any- 
body might have thought proceeded from one of the harmonicas 
of which romantic Germany retained the monopoly, and which 
her old masters, wedding crystal with water, constructed so 
ingeniously. The fact of its corners being left in obscurity 
appeared to render the apartment limitless and merged in the 
darkness of space. Here and there, in a patch of half light, and 
enveloped in its whitish cover, might be perceived the indistinct 





outline of a piece of furniture, standing erect like some spectre 
listening to the accents which had conjured it up. The light 
concentrated round the piano fell on the floor, gliding over it like 
a spreading wave, and combining with the fitful gleams on the 
hearth, whence, however, arose, from time to time, orange- 
coloured flames, short and thick, like so many curious gnomes 
attracted by sounds of their own lan e. A single portrait, 
that of a pianist, a sympathetic and admiring friend, seemed 
invited as the constant auditor of the flux and reflux of tones 
which came to sigh, to thunder, to murmur, and to die away upon 
the surface of the instrument, as on the sea-shore, near which he 
was placed. The reverberating surface of the looking-glass, by a 
happy chance, reflected, to double them in our eyes, nothing save 
the fine oval face and the silky locks which so many pencils have 
copied and which have just been reproduced by the graver for 
those who are charmed by an,elegant pen. 

Gathered around the piano in the zone of light were oe 
several heads of brilliant renown. There was Heine, the saddest 
of humorists, listening with a compatriot’s interest to accounts 
Chopin gave him concerning the mysterious country which his 
airy fancy also haunted, and the fairy regions of which he also 
had explored. Chopin and Heine understood one another at half 
a word and at half a tone, and the musician answered by astound- 
ing recitals the questions the poet asked him in a whisper about 
the unknown countries, and even about the “ laughing nymph” 
who had her home there. On the evening to which we allude, 
Meyerbeer, for whom the expressions of admiration have long 
since been exhausted, was seated next to Heine. Himself a 
humorist, with his Cyclopean constructions, he spent long periods 
enjoying the delectable pleasure of following in detail the 
arabesques which enveloped in a transparent blond net-work 
Chopin’s thoughts. Further on was Adolphe Nourrit, that noble 
artist, passionate and ascetic at one and the same time, i 
of the future with the fervour of the Middle Ages, a sincere and 
almost austere Catholic, who, in the later years of his life, refused 
to lend his talent to aught like superficial sentiment, and who 
served art with chaste and enthusiastic respect, accepting it in its 
divers manifestations and considering it on all occasions only as a 
holy tabernacle, the beauty of which was the splendour of the 
True. Secretly undermined by a melancholy ion for the 
Beautiful, his forehead seemed already to be gro into marble 
under the fatal shadow which the outburst of despair never 
explains, until it is too late, to mankind, so eager to learn the 
secrets of the heart and so unfit to guess them. 

Hiller, also, was there; with talent allied to that of Chopin, he 
was one of Chopin’s most faithful friends. We frequently met 
at his house, and when, previous to the grand works he published 
afterwards, the first being his remarkable oratorio, Die Zerstérung 
Jerusalems, he was writing pieces for the piano, some of which, 
entitled Etudes, sketches full of vigour and perfect in their 
drawing, remind us of the studies of foliage in which landsca 
painters reproduce by chance an entire poem of light and shade 
with a single tree, a single branch, a single motive happily and 
broadly treated. 

Eugéne Delacroix remained silent, absorbed by the apparitions 
which filled the air, and which we thought we heard rustle past 
us. . . . Was he asking himself what palette, what brushes, 
what canvas, he would need to endow those apparitions with the 
life of his art? Was he asking himself whether the canvas he 
had to find was one woven by Arachné; the brush, a brush made 
out of a fairy’s eyelashes; and the palette, a palette prepared with 
the vapours of the rainbow? Was he smiling inwardly well 
pleased at such suppositions, and abandoning himself entirely to 
the impression which gave them birth, thanks to the attraction 
felt by some men of great talent for those who are their opposites ? 
The one among us who appeared nearest the tomb was Mickiewicz, 
the aged survivor of times that were no more. He listened to 
the Chants historiques which Chopin translated into dramatic 
creations, in which, side by side with the popular text of the Polish 
bard, were once more heard, under the musician’s fingers, the 
shock of arms, the song of the vietors, the festival hymns, the 
lamentations of the illustrious prisoners, and the ballads on the 
dead heroes. Together the two recalled to mind the long series of 
glorious events, of victories, of kings, of queens, of hetmen . . . . 
till the old man, taking the present for an illusion, thought they 
were all resuscitated, so much life was there in their mere phan- 
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toms. Separated from aught else, the outline of Mickiewicz stood 
out sombre and dumb; Dante of the North, he appeared always 
to find “a foreign land bitter.” 

Buried in an armchair, with her elbow resting on a small table, 
sat Mad. Sand, curiously attentive and gracefully subjugated. 
She invested what was going on with all the reverberation of her 
own ardent genius, which was gifted with the rare faculty, reserved 
for only a few chosen beings, of perceiving the Beautiful under 
all the forms of art and of nature, a faculty identical possibly 
with that second sight which all nations have recognized in inspired 
women, 

——l——— 


WAIFS. 

Mad. Albani will shortly make a professional tour through 
Belgium, Germany, and Italy. 

Maurice Dengremont returns to England next May, and visits 
America the following winter. 

Herr Sontheim, from the Theatre Royal, Munich, has been 
singing at the Luisenstidtisches Theater, Berlin. 

Mad Marie Wilt and Mad. Anna Essipoff are announced to sing 
and play respectively at concerts, in Pesth, on the 19th and 21st inst. 

Mad. Pauline Lucca re-appeared on the 5th inst, as Leonora in La 
Favorita, at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. Her success was 
immense. 

Johannes Brahms’ Deutsches Requiem was performed, on the Ist 
inst., at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, the composer himself 
conducting. 

Herr Bechstein, the pianoforte manufacturer, has presented one 
of his “grands” to the Second Berlin School of Musical Develop- 
ment for Girls. 

M. Maurel has been studying the part of Hamlet, with which 
he is to make his début this week at the Grand Opera, under M. 
Ambroise Thomas himself. 

Mr Arthur Sullivan has left for America, where, if all may be 
credited that is written, a complete ‘‘ ovation” awaits our distin- 
guished countryman. (See another page.) 

Malle Marie Heilbron (of the Royal Italian Opera) has made her 
début at the Grand Opera as Marguerite in Faust, and seems to have 
entirely won the sympathies of Parisian amateurs. 

Mdme Van Zandt, who has so long been a reigning lyrical star in 
Europe, is to return home about the end of the year. She is 
engaged to sing in the great musical festival at Boston next May.— 
Galignani. 

According to the Ménestrel, the receipts of the performance in the 
Trocadéro, at which Mdme Adelina Patti sang for the benefit of the 
‘* Association des Artistes Dramatiques,” amounted to no less than 
70,000 francs. 

The Italian opera season at St Petersburgh began with Norma, 
which created no impression. Aida, however, which followed, with 
the “ravissante,” Mdlle Caroline Salla (late of Her Majesty's Theatre) 
as the heroine, achieved a signal success. 

Owing to a disagreement with Herr Schott, the accredited Wag- 
nerian tenor (who was heard in London not long since), Dr Hans 
von Biilow has resigned his position as musical director of the Royal 
Theatre at Hanover. (See another column.) 

Mr W. Coenen announces his intention of giving a concert on 

Thursday evening next, under the Dome of the Pavilion, Brighton, 
when his pupils will play a ‘‘ Caprice Militaire,” composed by him- 
self for sixteen performers on eight pianofortes, 
_ Two women at Union, Tenn.—we read inthe Parisian—had a duel 
in regular man style. They fired simultaneously when the word 
was given. One hit a boy climbing over the fence with a water- 
melon ; the other a calf in an adjoining field. Both having drawn 
blood, they acknowledged they had received satisfaction. 

Some of the New York papers, through their London corre- 
spondents, are giving their readers, as exclusive information, the real 
causes of the difficulties at the Paris Grand Opera between M. 
Vaucorbeil and M. Gounod on the one hand, and M. Vaucorbeil 
and M. Ambroise Thomas on the other. These, relating to the 
promised new works, Le T'ribut de Zamora and Francesca de Rimini, 
were stated at length in the Musical World six weeks ago. 

Mr Mapleson began his second season of Italian opera, at the 
New York Academy of Music, on the 20th ult., with La Traviata, 
the leading characters of which were sustained by Mdme Ambré 
Signors Runcio and Galassi. The first two singers were strange to 
the American public, and about them the local papers speak with 
critical reserve, keeping their eulogies for the third, The perform- 





ance generally is not spoken of in very encouraging terms. Signor 
Arditi conducted. The second performance was Faust, with Mdlle 
Valleria as Marguerite. This was a real succés d’estime. 

Stanor Frapottt 1x Micnon.—Another change from previous 
casts was the transference of the part of Guglielmo (Wilhelm 
Meister) to Signor Frapolli, who, we believe, was its earliest repre- 
sentative in the first performances of the opera in Italy. This 
gentleman sang with much artistic feeling, especially in the 
emotional scenes with Mignon. It was not generally known in the 
house that Signor Frapolli sang under the disadvantage of extreme 
indisposition. He, nevertheless, produced much effect in several 
instances, particularly in Wilhelm’s farewell interview with Mignon 
in the second act. When in full possession of his powers Signor 
Frapolli’s performance of the part will gain in importance. Signor 
Li Calsi conducted the performances above referred to.—Daily 
News. 








Leresic.—A new and unpublished overture, by J. Rheinberger, 
to Schiller’s Demetrius was performed at the fourth Gewandhaus 
Concert. E. Grieg, the Norwegian composer and pianist, played 
his own Concerto, already heard at these concerts, but his talent as 
a pianist does not enable him to do justice to himself as a composer. 
The conductor’s desk was on this occasion ornamented with flowers, 
and three rounds of applause, 5 me by a flourish from the 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

««The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Re, 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

‘“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of t benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal peotemy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonD & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 
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DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


7 P P 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
joey) hale d. and 2s. 9d., by all Ohemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, 
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MIGNON 


Opera in Three Atts, 
AMBROISE THOMAS. 


The Opera complete for Voice and Piano, with Italian and 
French words, net 20s. 


All the following Songs, Duets, §c., are published in different Keys, to suit all voices, 
and can be obtained ‘either with Italian or with Frenc. words :— 8. D. 


STANZE (Basso)—‘‘ Fuggitivo e tremante ” ... 
ARIA (Tenore)—“ Si, solingo ognor pel mondo” 
ROMANZA (Mezzo Soprano)=" Non conosci il bel sol” ¢ Knowest 
thou the land”)... eee oes 
DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano  Tenore)—“ ‘Leggiadre rondineite P aed 
TRIO—" Riconoscen amore, sé nel cor we. 
STROFE, (Soprano)—‘‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco” 
MADR IGALE— ‘* Bella Diva, per pieta 
DUETTO (Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘ Non darti aleun pensier” 
VALZA DEL DUETTO—“ Gai complimenti, plausi e Sie” 
. STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘‘ Io conosco un | oom 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—" Addio Mignon fa core 
. RECIT., (Cantabile—Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella ela presso a Ta s* 
3. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso)—“ Sofferto hai tu? conosci il duol - ? 
. POLACCA (Soprano)—‘* To son Titania la bionda” ... 
5. CORO—“ Orsi sciogliam le vele” 
. NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—“ De! suo cor calmai le pene” 
. ROMANZA (Tenore)—‘“‘ Ah non crede a |'afflita nel v ergin ‘suo candore’ . 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘Ah! son felice! io son rapita ” 
. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ O vergin Maria il Signore sta conte” 
20. FORLANA (Soprano)—* Finche resti al prato un oe”... 
. ARIA (Soprano)—‘‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia” ..,. 
. RONDO AVOTTA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ In veder 1’ amata stanza d’ alle” 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
The Opera complete 
as rf nn .. Overture 
Danse Bohémienne ... 58, 
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Adieu Mignon ... ar 
Romance de Mignon... 5s. Polonaise de Philine ... 6s. 
Duo des Hirondelles ... 5s. O Printemps en 4s. 
AUG. BAZILLE ... ‘ ... Entr'acte gavotte 
4 2 Pots-Pourris coe 
Valse sentimentale ... ia 
Souvenirs-transcriptions ... 
Polonaise os 
Fantaisie- transcription 
Fantaisie variée... 
. Improvisata (Entr’ acte gav atte)... 
+» Fantaisie-transcription oa 
Fantaisie variée 
:.. Romance et duo des Hirondelles .. 
Grand fantaisie oem oss 
Styrienne de Mignon 
.. Fantaisie élégante 
eee Romance de Mignon ote 
EASY PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
‘ Bouquet de mélodies, 2 suites 
Petite fantaisie ieee 
3 petites transcri ptions 
2 petites fantaisies ... 
Fantaisie facile (Sty rienne) 
Petite fantaisie 
Romance de Mignon. 
Duo des Hirondel!es 
Valse de Philine 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Polonaise de Titania 
Romance de Wilhem 
DANCE MUSIC. 
STRAUSS ee ler Quadrille & 2 et 4 maaan 
Ditto eee oes ee +. Grand valse ... 
Ditto cco POUR acd hie 
ARBAN +» 2e Quadrille ... 
A. MEY ons «. Se Quadrille ... 
0. GODFREY ove « z= on valse .. 
OLIVIER ei tes Bite de valses 
EM. DESGRANGES .. Pes Polka des Hirondelles is 
F, ZIKOFF... ee sid Mignon polka (entr’acte) . 
_ PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
AMBROISE res ove we 
ERNARD ood Deux = a concertantes |. 
Pot-Pourri... nts eos 
Entr'acte gavotte 
Deux Mosaiques 
Valse de Mignon 
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STRUMENTAL. 

tas acte Gavotte ; 
Piano and Cornet... 
Piano and Violin ... 


ANSCHUTZ, J. ... site 
Piano and Flute oe 
Piano and Violoncello.. - 
Piano and or 6s. 
GUILBAUT, E. .., .. “* Pot-pourri,” pour cornet seul ... 


woo 6 
LEVEQUE, EMILE Six mélodies pour violon ... 6 
SARASA' Romance et gavotte, pour violon (avec 
7 
7 


DY 4 iano) 
uariaomawine «+ ee Connais-tu le pays,” ” paraphrase pour 
violon, orgue ou harmonium, et piano 
(Eprtions bE MM. HEUGEL et CIE., Parts.) 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT ST., W. 





AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 
ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANuFActureD By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


a \ f 


OOMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED OANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 
COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent cemsindiont A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & GO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIC ey rigid and fingered by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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THE 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. 


Each of the above Albums contains from 40 to 50 celebrated songs, forming 
the most complete repertoire of Operatic music ever published. 
All have English and Italian words, and are in 
the original keys. 














PRICE OF EACH ALBUM, 5s. Paper Covers; ‘7s. 6d. Cloth, Gilt Edges, 


‘A more useful publication than these collections of Italian melodies cannot be conceived.”— Atheneum. 





“ A capital idea admirably carried out.”—ZJUlustrated Dramatic News, 





PRICE 10s. 6p. CLOTH. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Edited by HENRY HOLMES. 


COMPLETE, WITH NUMEROUS EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND MUCH ADDITIONAL TEXT BY THE EDITOR. 





e Mee Our leading violinists have concurred in the opinion that Mr Holmes’ additions have so greatly enhanced the value of 
Spohr’s School that it must become the standard work of all violinists, professional and amateur.”—TJllustrated Dramatic News, 
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, » ° , Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Mary] i . 
Published by Witt1aM Duncan Davison, at the Office, 244, Regent Street, Saturday, Noone is, BT. a ists 
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